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THE LONG ILLNESS. 


S battles and conflicts mark the history of na 
A tions, as mountain-peaks accentuate the land- 
scape, so the smooth story of family life is diversified 
by such events as the invasion of disease, the intru- 
sion of disaster, the desolation of death. When we 
think of it, the sum of human happiness far out- 
weighs the sum of human grief in the experience 
of most people. In every household there are long 
bright spaces of serenity and pleasure—days which 
are occupied with the commonplace, and in which 
from sun tosun only the usual cares, joys, and disap- 
pointments befall parents and children. Looking back 
over a few years, we remember certain springs and au- 
turnns, and separate them from others in our thought 
because of the extraordinary troubles and vicissitudes 
that came in their wake. The spring that brought 
the dreaded plague of scarlet fever within our doors 
is never forgotten in after-years. The autumn day 
when the doctor pronounced the low fever hanging 
over our darling to be typhoid, graves itself as with 
a pen of iron on the heart and mind of the mother. 
The pang that shot through her being then, leaves 
a sear forever, and the old wound throbs to aching 
long after the illness is over, whatever was its out- 
come of life or death. 

As it may happen to any one of us to have the 
incursion in the home of a long illness, either in 
our own person or in that of some one whom we 
love, it is well to rally our forces, and think what 
we would do in such a case. Common-sense indi- 
cates that everything should bow to the comfort and 
well-being of the invalid. The most spacious and 
most convenient room—quiet, well ventilated, well 
lighted, and easy of access—should be set apart for 
him. If possible, the services of a professional nurse 
should be secured, for good nursing supplements 
medical advice, and will pull the patient through 
when the doctor alone would be powerless. It is an 
old-fashioned idea that nobody can take so good care 
of a sick child as the mother, of a sick husband as 
the wife—that love has magic to smooth the pillow, 
change the bed, bathe and feed the patient, in a way 
possible to no bireling hand; but a trained nurse is 
in no sense a mere hireling. She brings to her office 
skill, precision, intelligence, fidelity, and a sensitive 
conscience. She carries out the orders of the doctor 
as the soldier obeys those of a superior officer. She 
is unwearied in her devotion and admirable in her 
courage. and she never ceases to hope for the best. 

A long illness is a campaign. Love, however 
faithful, grows weary in bone and muscle and sinew 
during long nights of watching and days of anxiety. 
Love may aid, but it also needs to be aided. Who- 
evor nurses the patient must be careful to take ade- 
quate rest, sufficient nourishment, and regular daily 
exorcise. In the stubborn battle with an intermit- 
tent fever, fighting in ambush as deadly as that of 
the red savages of the forest, one needs tireless health 
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as well as constant vigilance. Fortunately in the 
long-run it is the nature of disease to get well, and 
many lives are sacrificed which might be saved if 
courage and common-sense as well as constant vig- 
ilance kept pace with love in the endeavor to cope 
with illness. 

Possibly the most dreaded aspect of illness must 
be faced not when disease is at its worst, but when 
the patient is convalescent. ‘Look out for relapse,” 
says the @autious nurse. So delicate is the balance 
between life and death, so even are the chances 
of recovery or the reverse, so slight is the fund 
of strength on which the weakened vitality may 
draw, that the most trifling indiscretion may bring 
fatal results. Here a blunder is worse than a crime. 
The accident of delay ia giving the necessary tonic 
or stimulant, the excess of food, the sitting up a few 
moments too long at a time, the sudden chill, the 
lingering of a too voluble visitor, may precipitate 
dire consequences. The patient cannot have too 
careful handling during convalescence. During 
the critical period, when the tardy improvement is 
notched by the week’s gauge, and not by the differ- 
ence seen from day to day, we hold our breath, re- 
alizing that the long illness is never really over till 
the invalid is again well. 


THE LADY OF THE HOUSE. 


tors after day, and it may be many times in the 
day, comes the request, often almost a demand, 
for the presence of her who bears the above title. 
Every housewife, whether she guide the affairs of 
city mansion, rural cottage, or farm-house, knows 
well the refrain, and according to the sweetness of 
her compassion and the long-suffering of her pa- 
tience is that knowledge to the weariness of her 
flesh. Yet if one can but look beyond the vexing in- 
terruption, the whining, often impudent appeal, the 
frequent too evident imposture upon good - nature, 
she may happen upon a beautiful truth where one 
least expects to find it. 

The glib-tongued agent for books or wonderful 
clothes- pins, the cringing or presuming tramp, 
match girl or boy, pert or timid—differently as each 
of these may utter the five little words—yet one and 
all will voice a certain pathetic confidence which 
ages of use, aye, and misuse, have not yet been able 
to destroy. We may safely assert that few if any 
of the persistent, unpleasing procession which soils 
our door-steps and ruffles our tempers know aught 
of the beautiful, forceful Saxon which hails the 
“lady” as “‘loaf-giver,” but with an instinct which 
goes deeper than language—for the very essence of 
an idea must be grasped ere that idea is clothed in 
words—it has seized the ideal, and all unconsciously 
confirms the noble title. 

The matter-of-fact cynic may sneer that the loaf- 
giving is ever the prominent suggestion and hope 
when the call comes for the lady of the house. 

True, but not alone. However low the suppliant 
may have fallen, however hardened a front he may 
wear, not one but prefers even to be refused by the 
lady of the house rather than by man or maid ser- 
vant. Thomas and Bridget are apt to show scant 
courtesy in their negatives, or a too profuse and pa- 
tronizing generosity if acting almoner, either course 
stabbing cruelly whatever of self-respect throbs—it 
may be but feebly—under grimy or vulgarly smart 
garments. 

In these latter days we are rightfully weary of the 
influx of ladies among us—the lady in the kitchen, 
the wash-lady, the cleaning lady, the saleslady, ad 
infinitum. But we must never put aside nor allow 
any other to supplant the grand title of the lady 
of the house. That Anglo-Saxon word which holds 
in it “the vision of the ideal of the true lady, the 
noble woman ruling well her household, the woman 
of wisdom to learn and teach the laws which order 
bread-keeping, the mistress of domestic economy— 
the science of establishing in every house the house 
law of thrift and comfort.” 

Words are indeed ‘‘monumental thoughts,” and 
there are few in our tongue which stand out more 
clear-cut and strong, showing us what true and no- 
ble reality as well as ideality lies within compass of 
her who is the lady of the house. 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 
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From the street I could not see who was near him, but 
once inside, I discovered a young girl. No one else was in 
the room, except Mrs. Van T r, talking with deliberate 
persistence to some guest, while every now and then she 
glanced with a look of annoyance, or vigilance perhaps, 
toward the window. Mrs. Clyte and the others had gone 
to the farther end of the farthest room. They liked to go 
when Whoppers was about. As for the young girl, it was 
easy to see she was embarrassed, not knowing whether to 
feel flattered, talking alone to him, man of fashion that he 
was, or whether something in him jarred. She evidently 
saw no fun in what he said, though Whoppers laughed and 
twitched his shoulders. Mrs. Van Twiller, leaving me with 
her guest, went up to the young girl, laid her band on her 
arm, and asking her if she had noticed the new orchids, led 
her away. Whoppers straighteved himself into stillness— 
he always does when he’s ra looked at Mrs, Van 
Twiller; then, with a shru 2 ned us. Yet there is not a 
house in New York where W oppers cannot go. His nephew 
married a Panderfelt. 

Mrs. Clyte to-day, as I sat beside her, talked all the time; 
but I felt little parrying thrusts through all she said, as 
though her brilliancy was meant to be baffling, like that of 
a light flashed before one’s face from a mirror held in the 
sunlight. Women, I have noticed, with some emotion to 
hide, talk in this way, choosing random subjects, and play- 
ing with them as jugglers play with balls. I do not know 
what was on Mrs, Clyte’s mind. ‘I have joined a whist 
club,” she said. ‘Of course, 1 know nothing about it yet. 
I do not believe that at first I quite understood how it dif- 
fered from chess. I knew people had to have candles and 
silence for both, and that one was always very cross at in- 
terruptions, 1 remember my uncle played every Saturday 
night when-I was a child, and learned and wise old men 
with him, all scientists and professors. But they did it for 
recreation, they said. But nowadays, you know, whist 
isn’t a recreation at all. It’s a mental discipline and stimulus. 
I don’t yet exactly understand all about it, because I have 
only just begun; but there is a question about introducing 
it into the public schools, they tell me, just as a training for 
the mind. Some one even oe ep it for colleges. And 
really, if you could see some of the people who study the 

ame! They are all grave and intellectual, and so serious! 

really felt quite flippant among them. I was allowed, as 
a privilege, to be present when an advanced class played; 
because, you know, they are all ‘gauged.’ You can’t join 
any class you choose, any more than you can be made a 
general without having served, or enter a senior class with- 
out examination. It’s all hard work, and very earnest. 
I'm afraid I shall never learn; but it rests me to go up into 
that lovely room on Fifth Avenue, with its delicate har- 
monies in colors and all its luxurious appointments, to be 
taught by that low-voiced and graceful woman, who moves 
in and out like a sylph. She's so earnest, too! Many peo- 
ple look on their work as mere professions, but she regards 
hers as a vocation. I wish I understood it all better, so as 
to explain. I thought I did, as she talked. I was quite car- 
ried away. Oh yes, they meet at night, at different houses, 
too, and always in full dress, and the same graceful woman 
moves in and out. Fashion—and that’s such a comfort— 
may encourage it, but it can never destroy it, because, you 
know, you have to think if you play, and one’s mind can 
never wander.” 

I wonder what is on Mrs. Clyte’s mind. It was certainly 
not so much whist as something she never spoke about. 


LOYALTY IN FRIENDSHIP. 


NE has said of friendships, ‘‘ When they are real, they 

are not glass threads or frost-work, but the solidest 
things we know.” So many wrecks of friendship, or of what 
we name as such, are scattered along the ways of experience 
that one must conclude that a large number of the world’s 
friendships are not real. Yet, on the principle that water 
will rise no higher than its source, may it not be said that 
brittle friendships may be very real to shallow natures? 

The wider and deeper possibilities of the meaning of the 
word may be realized only by the few. a 
the many will still employ the term to express their small 
likings and their evanescent fancies, for human nature has a 
weakness for the masquerade, as it has also the desire to at- 
tuin what is beyond it. The loss of friendship, considerin 
the relative meaning of the term, must, along the range o' 
experience, produce a variety of effects. Sometimes two 
persons who are essentially opposites are drawn toward each 
other through some circumstance, or through the recognition 
of a ee quality of mind, or by a similarity in 
taste; sometimes through the selfish purpose on the part of 
one to be benefited by the relationship, and to receive what 
the other possesses without giving anything in return. So 
low a desire usually carries in itself its own defeat; for if 
the one who consents to such helpfulness is rich in heart 

ualities and in mental endowments, the parasite soon finds 
that the 2 are not equal to the conditions, 
and tires of the st effort. 

The loss of a friendship is to a sensitive person a shock. 
It means not only the turning away of a friend, but it also 
means a disappointment, not only to the feelings, but also to 
the accustomed modes of thought; for the delicate nature 
responds in every ag to the influence in one direction; but, 
like everything else in the world of creation, the human 
heart ood wien set themselves to work to repair injuries 
done them, and Jend themselves to healing powers. 

We miss a friend, and even before the sense of loss has 
grown old, we find ourselves reaching out, seeking another 
to share the hospitality-of our beart, and the new friend that 
we choose must possess what the last one lacked. Our ideal 
is higher, our hope reaches farther, and we make, if possible, 
the relation more complete, and if after we become estab- 
lished in the new order of things, the whimsical deserter 
admittance to the old place in our affec- 
upon our outgrown self, and wonder 
how it eould have been possible for us to be satisfied with 


such companionsh 

The sacred —~, mn reserve of friendship, like that 
voiced throughout ‘In eeeten,” is born not alone of 
conscientious loyalty, but also of a delicate appreciation of 
the rare completeness of the character of the lost one. ‘‘ Unto 


ditions had been less perfect, and upon the companionship 
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Refitted friendships are seldom satisfactory; the aroma is 
lost, and with it = and a sense of trust, without which 
security, a most necessary thing to peace in the relation, can 
never present, Of course there can be lapses in the 
experience, occasioned by peculiar circumstances, during 
which confidence and love may be held, and again spring 
into new life; but two who meet under such conditions to 
renew an old friendship must not only Pp wend 
and constancy, but also that rare insight that will discover 
the true from the false without the necessity of outward 
proofs; and, after all, in the meaning of this sentence does 
there not lie a suggestion of that power that must belong to 
all friendships worthy the name? Mary R. Bapwiy. 


THE FORERUNNER. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


EAVILY in his breast 
The mariner’s heart was beating; 
Ever the course shaped west, 
Ever the land retreating. 


Mutiny muttering loud— — : 
Naught all his hoping, his dreaming— 
Suddenly out of a cloud 
Wings were flashing and streaming! 


Wings that told of the nest, 
Told of the bough and the blossom; 
Gave him the joy of his quest, 
Kindled the heart in his bosom. 


Promising land at last, 
Circling over and under, 
Fanning around his mast— 
What was the bird, | wonder? 


Nothing the Genoese cared 
Were it or osprey or swallow— 
The gray sea waste was dared; 
Palm-fringe and shore must follow. 


Oh, when bleak skies break up 

With winds the bluebird is whirled in, 
I drink from the selfsame cup 

The voyager pledged the world in! 


For some of his joy must be 

In the flash of the blithe new-comer, 
Whose wing discovers to me 

Whole continents of summer! 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WATTEAU WEDDING DRESSES, 


'IYHE taste for the Watteau fold extends to brides’ and bride- 

| maids’ dresses. One of the richest bridal dresses worn 
during Easter week has the princesse back of white satin 
laid in triple pleats that begin at the high collar and spread 
outward gradually to form an extremely long and —_—— 
train. These pleats are turned to meet in the middle, each 
fold showing plainly, and forming together a hollow pleat— 
an arrangement far more becoming than the usual broad 
box-pleated Watteau fold. The front of the corsage is 
draped and round, with a Directoire satin sash of high loops; 
while below the waist falls wide point-lace,.curving shorter 
on the sides, forming a round tablier. Long sleeves, all in 
one piece, have a round balloonlike puff from armhole to el- 
bow, and are almost as tight as the skin below. The tulle 
veil was held on by a tiara of diamonds, and the bridal bou- 
quet was made of long-stemmed roses and orange blossoms 
that drooped almost to the foot of the dress as the bride 
held it. Gowns of dotted white mousseline de soie over yel- 
low satin were worn by the four bridemaids at this wedding. 
They wore large chip round hats with wide brim, turned up 
in fanciful curves, with long streamers of yellow ribbon at 
the back. Their bouquets were dark red roses. The ushers 
wore black frock-coats, with vests to match, gray trousers, 
high collars with turned-over points, and white crépe de Chine 
scarfs. A single white hydrangea formed the large bouton- 
nieére. Their gloves were pearl-colored kid, with pearl stitch- 
ing. 

x second wedding dress of white satin had the Watteau 
fold charmingly given by continuing the bridal veil, a long 
scarf of duchesse point-lace, falling in slight drapery from 
the crown of the head low on the train. This was a pink 
and white wedding, the bridemaids wearing gowns of white 
taffeta powdered with pink blossoms. These were genuine 
Watteau gowns, with two folds coming from the back of os 
skirt high up on the corsage, where they tapered to a point 
under nytt fichu, finished with a wide gathered frill of 
pink chiffon. The Leghorn hats had a large windmill bow 
of pink satin, and each maid carried a basket of pink roses 
hung from her arm by wide pink satin ribbon. The ushers 
had the very large boutonniéres now in favor, made of sev- 
eral white narcissus blossoms closely agsaw 

At a noon wedding at Grace Church during Easter week 
the six bridemaids entered, three in a row, from each side of 
the chancel, and meeting at the middle aisle, walked in pairs 
down to the door to meet the bride. The ushers ranged 
themselves single file against the pews near the entrance 
until the bridemaids passed by them, when all turned and 
walked back to the altar, followed by the bride and her fa- 
ther. This pretty p of maidens wore the favorite pink 
and white gowns, with a little green added at the foot of the 
skirt. They were made of white dotted muslin over pink 
figured silk, with much white lace on the corsage. The full 
high waist was gathered under a wide corselet of pink satin 
folds, and the Watteau effect was given by a bow of broad 
pink satin ribbon set high in the back, with long ends fallin 
on the skirt. Their white chip hats were trimmed with 

ink flowers and a large bow of pink satin. Instead of a 

uquet, each bride carried, pointed downward, a white 
chiffon parasol, bunchily made, with fluffy drooping frills of 
the chiffon and white enamelled handles. 


THE BELTED BLAZER. 


The newest going-away gowns for brides and dresses for 
general travel made by tailors have a skirt of rough striped 
tweed, a silk shirt waist, and a belted blazer of tweed, 
This suit is very prettily carried out in gray tweed, with al- 
most invisible stripes of brown and blue, with a cream silk 
shirt waist striped in fine lines of yellow, rose, black, and 
gray. The bell skirt is lined with yellow silk, and has a belt 
of the tweed so neatly stitched that it can be worn over the 


long 
lapped in the back. The blazer falls below the hips, yet is 


not three-quarters long, and is lined with yellow taffeta like 
that ont he the skirt. The back, all in one piece, is plain 
on the shoulders, and is held below in six small bya 


pointed meet belt, two inches wide, of the sti tweed, 
with a white pearl button set in the point; this belt appears 
to inside the blazer after holding down the pleats, but 
cally onde there. The open jacket fronts of the blazer are 
fitted by darts, and have narrow shawl revers beginning at 
the waist line and widening up to the shoulders and across 
the back. Two rows of stitching are on all the edges. The 
stitched tweed belt is sewed inside the under-arm seams, and 
has pointed ends to be fastened in front over the shirt waist 
by a single large pearl button and button-hole. The full 
straight sleeves (over yellow silk fitted sleeves) are three- 
fourths of a yard wide from the armhole down below the 
bend of the elbow, where they droop on close-fitting cuffs 
simply stitched at the wrist. 

e shirt waist of striped silk to wear with this gown is 
made in the simplest way, without a ee or rnffles, It has 
a box pleat neatly feather-stitched down the front, and is 
slightly gathered below the throat, then held by a drawing- 
string around the waist, with short ends below to fall inside 
the dress skirt. Its style depends on a large scarf bow of 
the silk, and on wide flaring pointed cuffs, which are turned 
up outside the tweed sleeves. The scarf passes under a 
turned-over collar, and is made of bias silk ten inches wide, 
and nearly two yards long; it is narrowly hemmed and may 
be feather-stitched, and is tied in yoy Lng loops with short 
ends cut pointed. The silk collar is three inches deep when 
doubled, and is feather-stitched with cream-colored silk. The 
cuffs also of the doubled silk feather-stitched are three inches 
deep inside the wrist, and point two inches higher on the 
outside, where they are left open. The sleeves are very full 
and straight. A leather belt may be added to this suit to 
use with the shirt waist and skirt when worn without the 
blazer, though the belt of the tweed is newer. 

Eton jackets of tweed or serge made separately will be 
much worn over silk blouses, with a skirt to match the. 
jecket. A novelty added to these is the ‘‘ swallow lapel” 
or revers coming up from the waist line to point and flare at 
the shoulder seams. These jackets will be much used for 
serge outing dresses, for yachting, etc., made of navy blue 
serge over skirts of white oem, or of white serge, as well 
as of the cooler thin silks. The pointed flaring cuffs de- 
scribed above are in keeping with the pointed revers of the 
new jackets. 

VARIOUS DRESSES. 


Beige-colored crépon trimmed with guipure lace and a 
irdle of two or three bands of black satin ribbon is a favor- 
te dress this season. It sometimes has a Figaro jacket slight- 

ly beaded with jet, and the ribbon passes through the back of 

acket. More often it is a simple corsage, round or with 
slight points, the lace forming epaulettes, a bertha, or a col- 
larette falling over the sleeve-tops, and the ribbon girdle 
having upright loops in the bows in back and front, 

The fancy for trimming blue dresses with green continues. 
One of Pingat’s gowns is a dark blue foulard strewn with 
pink roses, and showing much green foliage. This has a 
round waist, with a deep V in front and back of green crape 
with satin stripes, the green matching that most seen in the 
leaves of the foulard. Bretelle ruffles of the foulard taken 
bias edge these V's, and become very wide on the shoulders 
as they droop over the sleeves. Three narrow flounces are 
on the skirt—that in the middle, of the green material; the 
others of the foulard. 

A favorite trimming for the foot of skirts is three tin 
gathered lapping ruffles of satin ribbon that is only an inc 
wide. All these little ruffles may be of black ribbon on al- 
most any dress; others match the ground of the dress mate- 
rial, and still others are all different, as a red, a green, and a 
black ruffle on a black dress figured with tiny red and green 
blossoms. 

Black corded net with leaf and flowers outlined by silk 
cords amid large meshes is the novelty for those who prefer 
lace dresses to the gauzes and grenadines that are more gen- 
erally worn, This net is — effective, and also expensive. 
It is made up over black satin, and is trimmed with inser- 
oe lozenges, and other ornaments made entirely of silk 
cords. 

PARASOL. 


White parasols of large size promise to be much used for 
driving in open ca! and for summer walks. They are 
made of mousseline soie draped in waved stripes, and 
have highly polished sticks of natural wood decorated with 
choux of loops of white gauze ribbon set near the handle 
and around the ferule. Others are of duchesse point-lace 
with the scallo: edge falling below the silk lining, and 
the stick of white enamelled wood finished with a Dresden 
china knob. White crépe de Chine parasols have inlaid 
flowers, butterflies, and bands of lace, with the silk under- 
neath cut away; and still others of thin French crape with 
striped borders are fluffily draped, or have flounces on the 
thin silk lining. 

For general use are plain parasols of changeable silk or of 
gros grain, with club sticks of polished wood pa with 
gold or silver; or the sticks are of Cape horn, or of what ap- 

rs to be tinted ivory, with etched figures and flowers. 
hose with club handles cost from $2 75 to $6 50 each; and 
there are sun-umbrellas, which serve also in a shower, for 
$3 or $4. The sun-umbrellas are covered with plain blue, 
red, or brown silk, are twenty-four to twenty-six inches deep 
in the gores, and have natural-twisted weed! handles. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. M. A. Con- 
NELLY; Mrs. C. Donovan; and Messrs. Reprern; ARNOLD, 
ConstaB_e, & Co. ; and James McCrerry & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


Tue Annual Breakfast of the New York Wheaton Club 
is ~ ep which = onl —. mae but their 
privile ts, eagerly anticipate. At its recent occur- 
rence, one bri ht April morning, Mrs. Kate Upson Clark 
presided with characteristic tact and vivacity, while seventy- 
tive women, some elderly, some yee. sat around the 
bountiful tables spread in the Fifth Avenue Hotel. A 
pleasant feature of the day was the presence of Mrs. Eunice 
Cowles, the first Principal of Wheaton emer This 
beautiful old lady made a — and charmin ress, in 
. which she all ae 2 ee SSNS who were 
graduated from the nearly sixty years ago. Other 
speakers were Mrs. Caroline A. Creevey, Miss Emily Hunt- 
ington, Miss Susan H Ward, Mrs. Mary Virginia Ter- 
hune, Miss Palmer, of Wheaton, and Mrs. Margaret E. 


Sangster. 
—A bust of Hans Christian Andersen was recently un- 






> a Chicago school-house, the building being named 
t him. 

—One of the latest schemes of Chicago women, who are 
not less wide awake than the men to the possibilities of their 
big fair, is to build and run a mammoth woman’s hotel on a 
profit-sharing plan. The use of the Jand has been contrib- 
uted; the material, the projectors hope, may come out of the 
wigwam which is being constru for the National Dem- 
ocratic Convention; and the expense of construction is to be 
borne by subscriptions, to start at five dollars a share, from 
women all over the country. Mrs. Matilda B. Carse and 
Mrs, Potter Palmer are wo ee the problem, and hope 
that during the exposition working-women may ie 
entertained daily at the hotel at a cost of thirty cents a da 
for each one. If there are any profits, the stockholders will 
divide them, 

—Some of the friends of the late Walt Whitman are trying 
to raise about $2000 to buy the little frame house in Camden, 
New Jersey, where the poet lived and did much of his lit- 
erary work. They desire to have it preserved in his mem- 
ory, with many of his personal effects. Mr. Whitman left 
a number of unpublished manuseripts, both of prose and 
poetry, among them a poem, ‘ Columbus,” which was writ- 
ten on the coming exposition at Chicago. 

—-A new dormitory for Vassar is to be built with the 
a> ad that is that college’s share of the Fayerweather be- 
quest. 

—An asylum for mothers-in-law has an been founded by 
a wealthy Austrian woman, It is to be big enough to ac- 
commodate 500 inmates, and half the apartments in the 
asylum have already been bespoken by applicants who rep- 
resent the higher classes of Austrian society. 

—Mrs. Potter Palmer has asked permission of the German 

vernment to have the great doors of the Strasburg Cathe- 
dral, that were designed and wrought by Sabina Steinbock, 
reproduced for the Woman's Building of the exposition. 

—Dr. Babcock, of Chicago, is, although blind, a specialist 
in throat and lung diseases, his acute ear making up for his 
lack of sight. He was materially advanced in his studies by 
the aid and encouragement given him by Dr. May Frencli, 
now Mrs. French-Sheldon. 

—Mile. Elise St. Omer, the French explorer, who has trav- 
elled through Europe, Asia, and America, prides herself upon 
journeying without any luggage, and carrying all she needs 
in her capacious pockets. 

—It is announced that at the Columbian Exposition there 
will be displayed specimens of spinning and knitting done 
by Queen Victoria when she was a girl, as weli as some of 
her embroidery, fine drawing, and water-color painting. 
Princess Christian will also contribute embroidery, Princess 
Louise specimens of clay modelling, and Princess Beatrice 
several paintings. 

—Mr. and Mrs, Rudyard Kipling are in Japan, and expect 
to g° from there to China, and after that to New South 
Wales, New Zealand, Samoa, Australia, Ceylon, and India. 

—Sarah Bernhardt will contribute a painting to the wo- 
men’s gallery of pictures at the Columbian Exposition. 

—It is said that nearly every English man or woman of 
letters uses the type-writer, and Edna Lyall even employs it 
for the first composition of her books. 

—The $1,000, recently added to the endowment of the 
University of Chicago by Mr. John D. Rockefeller was given 
ee thank-offering to Almighty God for returning 

ealth,” 

—Seventy-seven dollars was paid in London the other day 
for the copy of Adam Bede George Eliot presented to Thack- 
eray. It was the first edition, and contained the author's 
autograph. 

—The fortieth anniversary of the publication of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin has brought out several facts concerning it. 
The original of George Harris is still living, and it was from 
his lips that Mrs. Stowe obtained the germ of her story. 
The book has been translated into a dozen languages, dram- 
atized in twenty forms, and acted in nearly every city in 
the world. 

—Roweny in Boston, pee Louise Pool, is winning ap- 
preciation abroad. A on! lady residing in Cassel, 
Germany, sys. in a letter recently received by a New York 
friend: “ Before I knew who the author was, I thought of 
Howells; but one touch convinced me that she was a wo- 
man, where she spoke of the ‘damp taking the crimp out of 
her hair,’” 

—Sixty thousand dollars have been refused by Rosa Bon- 
heur for a lately completed painting. It may not be gener- 
ally known that it was to the Empress Eugénie that Mile. 
Bonheur owed almost the first recognition of her talents, 
and it was from the Empress’s hand that the artist received 
her ene prtaee decoration of the Legion of Honor. 

—Mrs. Marshal Ballington Booth is said to receive but 
seven dollars a week for her services to the Salvation Army. 
With all her public work she finds time to make her little 
boy’s ents, and to look after the housekeeping of her 
small simple home in Jersey City. 

—Frances E. Willard is said to have recently refused to 
attend a dinner of the Sunset Club in Chicago, lest by her 
gee she should seem to endorse the use of wine at the 
table. 

—A gratifying inclination to do the m 
was recently shown in Dantzic, Germany, ¥ 
keeper was sentenced to eight days’ imp 
ening his relative by He sent her a 18 tele- 
= announcing that her daughter was dead, and added 

nsult to injury by not prepaying the despatch. 

—Aunt Betsy McKay, of Taylorville, Kentucky, has 
reached the very old age of one hundred and six years, but 
her eyesight and memory are remarkably preserved. She 
has one hundred and twelve descendants fv ng, and remem- 
bers many interesting incidents of early Kentucky life. 

—A curious collection was found by the appraisers of the 
personal property of Mrs. Julia Swinford, of Kentucky, who 
died recently. She had been the possessor of ten pairs of 
shoes that had never been worn, fifteen pairs of scissors, 
scores of spools of thread, and one hundred and fifteen 
nightcaps, all of different styles and patterns, 

—Dr. Gunsaulus, of Chicago, is the owner of the famous 
portrait of Robert Browning painted by Moscheles. lt 
was the most satisfactory portrait ever ee of the poet, not 
ren A rs his family and friends, but also to Mr. Browning 

meelf. 


—Cecilia Beaux, of Philadelphia, has won for the fourth 
time the Mary Smith prize of the Pennsylvania Academy. 
The conditions that accompany the gift provide that the 
same person shall not receive it more than five times, and 
that the competitors must be residents of Philadelphia. 

—The Grand Duchess of Baden is at the head of a school 
of art for women, a training-school for servants, a ital, a 
mending-school, and a cooking-school. The royal ladies of 
Sweden also support an industrial school, and Queen Marga- 
ret of Italy is at the head of an industrial school for women 
founded by herself. 














BIRD-LORE 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER 
VIIL—THE HOSPITAL. 


T is a painful thing to see a bird unhappy 
or uncomfortable, and it is a real grief to 
Even though you are not respon 
sible for the bird’s being in captivity, and 
have no neglect or carelessness to blame your 
self for, you cannot help feeling reproached, 
and thinking you will never keep another 
There are three considerations in which I 
find comfort for the sickness and death of a 
bird. First, I did not cause him to be torn 
from his life of freedom and subjected to un 
natural conditions; secondly, I have, in every 
case, bettered his lot, and spared no thought 
wr labor to make him happy; lastly, my close 
study of birds has convinced me that Mother 
Nature is kind to her own, and that creatures 
who live natural lives do not suffer in illness 
and death, as we do, who have so far depart- 
ed from the simple, healthful, natural life. 
Birds in illness do not seem to me to suffer, 
and I have wat hed them very carefully. 
They puff out their feathers, and act as if go 
ing to sleep, frequently burying their heads 
in the feathers for hours together. They ap- 
pear dull, and not inclined to eat, but they , 
not act as if in pain, as a dog or other domes 
tic animal does. When a bird has fits—a not 
uncommon trouble—he is undoubtedly un- 


see one ill 
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conscious, as are people similarly afflicted, 
and the struggle which is so painful to look 
at is merely muscular action. 

The only way for a conscientious person 
to avoid self :eproach is to keep close watch 
of the little captives dependent upon him (or 
her), and try to attack the first symptoms of 
disorder. For example, fits are often, if not 
always, the result of an unhealthy state of 
the bowels, and if the bird had been closely 
looked after, some simple remedy would 
have set it right in the beginning. It is easy 
for an attentive observer to know the mo- 
ment a bird is un- 
easy, and he should 
be attended to at 
once. 

If a bird appears 
restless at bedtime, 
and tries to fly up 
through the top of 
his cage, one of two 
things is probably 
the matter — either 
he wants a cover on 
his cage, ar.d anews 
paper laid over will 
quiet him; or his 
upper perch is lower 
than some of his 
neighbors’ perches, 
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when his cage must be elevated 
to suit the conditions. 

There are several common 
afflictions to which birds are sub 
ject, and I will give my method 
of treatment for them. First let 
me beg the bird-lover never to 
submit her pet to the crude and 
often ignorant treatment of deal. 
ers, who proceed as if the poor 
victims were machines. Some of 
them will actually bleed a bird! 
Others dote on some special 
patent medicine, and drench the 
unfortunate with it, whatever 
may be the matter. There are 


books which coolly advise serap- 4 
ing the scales from the delicate 
legs and feet of a bird, and tell f 


one to cut something out from 
under the tongue. Practice (3 
worthy of the Dark Ages we 
read about. 

When anything at all is out of 
order in a bird, he should be at 
once put into the hospital, that 
is, removed to a quiet room if ai 
possible, and if not, lightly cov- 
ered up so as not to be disturbed, 
He should not be excited or an- 
noyed in any way, and must be 


carefully watched. Of 
ten a bird will mope on 
his perch, swelled out 
and motionless, eating 
nothing. The difficulty 
may be that he has 
swallowed a rubber 
band, a string, or some- 
thing he cannot digest, 
and after an hour or so 
he will throw it up, 
matted into a little ball. 
If this ball is not at once 
removed from the cage, 
he will be sure to swal- 
low it again, and have 
the whole process of 
discomfort and disgor- 
ging to repeat. A rub- 
ber band seems to be 
irresistible to all the 
thrush family. I sup- 
pose the elastic quality 
deceives them, and they 
consider it a worm. 
Whatever the reason, 
they cannot be cured of 
the habit of laboriously 
swallowing it, and as 
laboriously throwing it 
up again. 

One of the first oper- 
ations a bird - keeper 
may have to perform is 
cutting a bird’s claws, 
which unfortunately 

row so long in cage 
ife that they catch on 
perch and wire, and en- 
danger the legs and 
even the life. The bird 
should be caught as 
gently as possible, and 
something light, as a 
cambric handkerchief, 
thrown over his 
so that he may not see 
the formidable prepara- 
tions. This operation 
needs two rsons. 
One hand holds him 
gently but firmly, while 
the fingers of the other 
spread open the little 
drawn-up toes; anotber 
person must take a 
sharp pair of scissors 
and cut each claw not 
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nearer the toe than a long quarter of an 
inch, 

If a bird chokes, a meal-worm or a bit of 
meat dipped in oil will offen relieve him; he 
cannot resist the tempting morsel, and the 
oil helps the offending object to slip down. 

When a bird takes to pulling out his fea- 
thers, try giving him raw beef or meal-worms; 
it is said to be the desire for animal food that 
causes this. 

If the feathers are slow to fall out during 
moulting-time, fresh pokeberries in the cage 
are recommended. A great deal is said in 
bird books about troubles in moulting, but it 
is my experience that a bird kept well, hav- 
ing a daily variety of food, and, above all, 
made happy and interested in life, will have 
no trouble at all in going through this pro- 
cess. Nature takes care of that. I never 
had the smallest occasion for tonics or other 
remedies. My birds are sometimes rather 
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quiet, but they never lose spirits or appetite. Indeed I should 
hardly know when it occurs but for finding the dropped feathers 
in the cage. 

If your bird mopes and seems miserable in moulting, exert your 
self to divert him; try some way to give him happiness and a 
fresh interest in life, and I believe you will find this a charm 
above medicine 

Cold is perhaps the most common disorder of birds, caused in 
general by the carelessness of 
their owners. A cold is indi- 
cated by sneezing and coughing, 
and the patient should be treated 
like a human being — removed 
from draughts, kept quiet, and 
given medicine 

The only medicine one should 
dare administer to a creature so 
delicate as a bird is the homeo- 
pathic, and I have found Hum- 
phrey’s specifics the most sim 
ple in cases like this, where the 
little sufferer cannot tell how he 
feels. In the case mentioned, 
take the specific for a cold, dis- 
solve one pill in fresh water in the 
bird's drinking-cup. Then every 
time he drinks, he will take his 
medicine. 

A domestic remedy for a cold, 
which is sometimes successful, 
is a piece of raw salt pork fast- 
ened between the wires. The 
bird will peck at it, and I have 
known it to cure aggravated 
cases of long standing, where the 
patient had lost his voice, and 
experienced great difficulty in 
breathing. I have, however, 
found the specifics unfailing in 
cases of this kind. 

If your bird seems” feverish, 
i. ¢., drinks often, but does not 
eat, proceed in the same way, us- 
ing the fever specific. 

ooseness and binding of the 
bowels are treated exactly the 
same way, using the proper rem- 
edy, remembering, however, that 
in the former trouble green food 
should be taken away, and in the 
latter, more should be supplied. 
In the case of looseness, a rusty 
nail in the drinking-cup is 
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thought to be useful, 
and, if he will eat it, boil- 
ed milk and bread. In 
bad cases of constipa- 
tion, a drop of oil is 
sometimes very desir- 
able, and it can be easily 
administered without 
scaring him into fits 
by catching him and 
thrusting it down his 
throat, as is generally 
recommended. 

This is the way: take 
a small glass medicine- 
dropper, and draw into 
it a drop or two of the 
oil you wish to give, 
which I hope I need not 
say should be of the 
same kind you would 
give a child. Holding 
the oil at the end of the 
tube, thrust the point of 
it toward the bird. In 
nine out of ten cases (if 
not in all) he will cone 
Fig. 2.—Back or Trav- at it mouth open, to 

ELLING OLoak, Fi. 1. scold or to fight it, and 
, the moment he gets near 
enough, press the bulb, 

and send the oil down his throat. 

In the same way may be administered a dry powder 
which is a specific for sore throat, more especially 
a diphtheritic sore throat. This powder is iodide of 
mercury, and it may be got of the proper strength at 
a homeopathic pharmacy. Of course for this use 
you must have a perfectly dry tube, and you can pro- 
ceed in the way already described, giving him a 
dash of the powder over his sore throat. In any 
trouble of the throat, he should be fed with soft food 
like bread soaked in milk, or grated boiled egg, or 
mashed potato (without butter). 

If the bird is restless at night, and moves about on 
his perch, he is probably troubled by some sort of 
insect pest. To remedy this, first scald every perch 
in his cage, especially on the ends, which you may 
then sprinkle with insect powder. Wash the cage 
also in scalding suds made from carbolic soap. This 
will settle most of the torments, but if the bird is 
still suffering, take him in your hand, and retire to 
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the bath-room; hold him over a bath-tub or a bow! of 
water; gently lift up one wing after the other, and 
throw under it, from an insect-powder gun, a goodly 
supply of Persian Insect Powder. Try to send it 
under and among all his feathers, while you hold 
him loosely. 

Before you have finished, you may find your hand 
covered with his minute tormentors, while the water 
in the bow] is liberally sprinkled with them. Then 
let him loose at once in a cage you do not use. He 
will flutter and beat his wings, and sometimes shake 
out thousands of the enemy. I was never more as- 
tounded than at the numbers that deserted a flicker 
in my possession when treated thus. 

When he seems relieved, put him back into his 
own thoroughly cleaned cage, and plunge the tem- 
orary one into scalding suds, for its disinfection. 
his will always, I think, put an end to his misery. 

In any disease that you can diagnose, administer 
the proper specific. For example, a bird, especially 
an old one, sometimes seems to have rheumatism. 
The books will tell you to soak the feet, but think 
how you must frighten him to hold his feet in water 
long enough to have any effect! If the cage were 
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put into water, and perches removed, as some- 
times recommended, any bird I ever saw 
would at once fly to the wires for safety, and 
cling there till he dropped from fatigue. In 
either of these two ways, I think the fright 
and excitement would undo any good from 
the soaking. The only way I should treat it 
is with the specific, and keeping him in a 
warm place, out of apes me and dampness. 
It is said that bryonia and colchicum (home- 
opathic) in alternation will cure this disease. 
To give medicines in this way, you need two 
drinking-cups prepared with the remedies; 
leave one cup in his cage an hour, or until 
you see him drink, then remove it, and sub- 
stitute the other. 

There remains to speak of the most trouble- 
some disease that attacks a cage bird, and one 
usually considered incurable. I refer to fits. 
A close observer, as I have said, need never 
have to deal with this trouble, if she will at- 
tend to the first symptom, for fits result, I be- 
lieve, almost always from days or weeks of 
constipated bowels. 

If, however, the little sufferer does get so 
far, and his friend makes up her mind to de- 
vote a day or two to him, she can cure him. 
First, the gravel must be removed from his 
tray, and several thicknesses of soft old mus- 
lin substituted, so that he will not be hurt, 
nor get dirt in his eyes, if he does fall. Then 
medicines for the difficulty should be fixed 
in his water cup, and the cage set down on 
the table close at hand, where you can reach 
him without moving. Next you must pro- 
vide yourself with a small sponge saturated 
with ether or chloroform, with a tight-cover- 
ec china, glass, or tin box in which to keep it. 

Do not read or sew and so forget the bird, 
but look at him every few minutes. If he 
begins to reel on his perch and act as if he 
would fall, snatch the sponge out of its box, 
thrust your hand into the cage and hold it 
under his beak. It will act like a charm; he 
will stop reeling, and stand steadily, looking 
a little dazed. Then the danger is over for 
that time; replace the sponge, and wait again. 
You may have to do this two or three times 
an hour for a day, or even two or three days, 
but if by this time you have cured the excit- 
ing cause with the medicine you are giving, 
your bird will recover. 

He will probably be too weak to go down 
forfood. I have treated a bird thus for three 
days, and fed him myself, by holding his food 
dish up to him where he sat, on the upper 
perch, afraid to go down. He would eat all 
he wanted, and then I held the water and let 
him drink. He took kindly to being nursed, 
and from a very wild bird he became perfect- 
ly tame under my care. 

If a bird is contented on a low perch, it is 
best to take out all the upper perches, but 
some birds would be very unhappy under 
these circumstances, and you must carefully 
avoid making him discontented, or disturbing 
him in any way. 

While under treatment it is important to 
keep a bird warm, quiet, and rather dark. 
Nature alone is a good nurse, and frequently 
the above conditions, with a wholesome *‘ let- 
ting alone,” will bring a bird as well as a beast 
back to health. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
WHO I8 EDMUND GRAY? 


THELSTAN laughed on the first hear 
ing of the thing—it was on the Tuesday 
evening, the day after the discovery—George 
was dining with him. He laughed both loud 
and long, and with some bitterness. ‘‘ So the 
notes were in the safe all along, were they? 
Who put them there? ‘I,’ says old Check- 
ley, ‘with my pretty fingers—I put them 
there.”” 

*‘ As soon as this other business is over, 
the chief must tell your mother, Athelstan. 
It ought to come from her. I shall say no- 
thing to Elsie just yet. She shall learn that 
you are home again and that your name is 
clear again at the same moment,” 

“I confess that I should be pleased to 
make them all confess that their suspicions 
were hasty and unfounded. At the same 
time, | did wrong to go away; I ought to 
have stuck to my post. As for this other 
business, one thinks with something like 
satisfaction of the wise old lawyer losing 
forty thousand pounds, It made him sit up, 
did it? To sit up indicates the presence of 
some emotion. Lost forty thousand pounds! 
And he who holds so strongly to the sanctity 
of property! Forty thousand pounds!” 

**We shall recover the certificates, or get 
new ones in their place.” 

“I suppose so. Shares can't be lost or 
stolen, really. Meantime, there may be dif- 
ficulty, and you must try to find the forger. 
Has it occurred to you that Checkley is the 
only man who has had control of the letters 
and access at all times to the office?” 

“Tt has.” 

“ Checkley is not exactly a fox; he is a 
jackal; therefore he does somebody's dirty 
work ata wage. That is the way with the 
a. Eight years ago he tried to make a 

ittle pile by a little forgery—not the for- 
gery I am sure—he did jackal; but he forgot 

* Begun in Hazrea’s Bazan, No. 1, Vol. XXV. 
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that notes are numbered; so he put them 


back. Now, his friend the forger, who is no 
doubt a begging-letter writer, has devised an 
elaborate scheme for getting hold of shares— 
ignorant that they are of ro value.” 

“Well, he has drawn the dividends for 
four months.” 

“That is something, you see; but he hoped 
to get hold of thirty-eight thousand pounds. 
It's the same hand, you say, at work. You 
are quite sure of that?” 

‘There can be no doubt of it. How could 
two different hands present exactly the same 
curious singularities?” 

“And all the letters, checks, and transfers 
for the same person. What is his name?” 

‘‘One Edmund Gray, resident at 22 South 
Square, Gray's Inn.” 

**No. 22? Ob! that is where Freddy Car- 
stone lives. Do you know anything about 
the nommé Edmund Gray?” 

**I have been in search of information 
about him. He is described by the landlord 


of the rooms and by his laundress as an eld- . 


erly gentleman.” 

** Elderly. Checkley is elderly.” 

“Yes, I thought of Checkley, of course. 
But somehow the indications don’t fit. My 
informants speak of a gentleman. Nobody 
at his kindliest and most benevolent mood 
could possibly call Checkley a gentleman.” 

“The word gentleman,” said Athelstan, 
‘‘is elastic. It stretches with the consumer. 
It is like the word truth to a politician. It 
varies from man to man. You cannot lay 
down any definition of the word gentleman. 
Do you know nothing more about him?” 

“A little. He has held this set of cham- 
bers for nine years, and he pays his rent reg- 
ularly before the day it fais due. Also, | 
called upon him the other day when his 
laundress was at work, and wrote a note to 
him at his table. The room is full of social- 
ist books and pamphlets. He is therefore, 
presumably, a socialist leader.” 

** I know all these leaders,” said Athelstan 
the journalist. ‘‘ I've made the acquaintance 
of most for business purposes. I've had to 
read up the socialist literature and to make 
the acquaintance of their chiefs. There is no 
Edmund Gray among them. Stay—there is 
a socialist letter in the Times of to-day. 
Surely— Waiter”—they were dining at the 
club where Athelstan was a temporary mem- 
ber—*‘ let me have the Times of to-day. Yes, 
I thought so. Here is a letter from the so- 
cialist point of view, signed by Edmund Gray 
—and—and—yes—look here—it is most curi- 
ous—with the same address—22 South Square 
—-a long letter, in small print, and put in the 
supplement; but it’s there. See; signed Ed- 
mund Gray. What do you think of that for 
a forger?” 

George read the letter through carefully. 
It was a whole column long; and it was in 
advocacy of socialism pure and simple. One 
was surprised that the editor had allowed it 
to appear. Probably he was influenced by 
the tone of it, which was generous, cheerful, 
and optimistic. There was not the slightest 
ring of bitterness about it. ‘‘ We who look,” 
it said, ‘for the coming d ce of 
property, not by violence and revolution, 

ut by a rapid process of decay and wastin 
away, regard the nt position of the hold- 
ers of property with the greatest satisfaction. 
Everywhere there are om signs. 
Money which formerly obtained five per 
cent. now yields no more than half that rate. 
Shares which were formerly paying ten, 
twelve, and twenty per cent. are now fall- 
ing steadily. Companies started every day 
in the despairing hope of the old t gains, 
fail and are wound up. Land, which the old 
wars forced up to an extraordinary value, 
has now sunk so enormously that many land- 
lords have lost three-fourths and even more 
of their income. All those enterprises which 
require the employment of many hands—as 
docks, ey — houses, manufac- 
tories of all kinds—are rapidly falling into 
the condition of being able to pay no dividend 
at all, because the pay of the men and the 
maintenance of the plant absorb all. When 
that point is reached, the whole capital—the 
millions—em barked in these enterprises will 
be lost forever. The stock cannot be sold, 
because it produces nothing; it has vanished. 
In other words, sir, what I desire to point out 
to your readers is that while they are discuss- 
ing or denouncing socialism, the one condi- 
tion which makes socialism possible and 
necessary is actually coming upon the world 
—namely, the destruction of capital. Wh 
have not men in all ages combined to wor 
for themselves? Because capital has pre- 
vented them. When there is no capital left 
to employ them, to bully them, to make laws 
against their combinations, or to bribe them, 
they therefore have to work for themselves 
or starve. The thing will be forced upon 
them. Work will be a necessity for every- 
body; there will be no more a privileged 
class; all who work will be paid at equal 
rates for their work; those who refuse to 
work will be suffered to starve.” 

The letter went on to give illustrations of 
the enormous losses in capital during the last 
pont a: when the shrinkage began. It 
concluded: ‘‘For my own part, I confess 
that the prospect of the future fills me with 
satisfaction. No more young men idle, mid- 
die-aged meu pampered, and old men looking 
back to a wasted life; nobody trying to save, 
because the future of the old, the widows, the 
—- and the pte spun will be a charge 
upon the strong the young—that is, u 
the juvenes, the workers of the state. No 
more robbery; no more unproductive classes. 


Do not think that there will be no more men 
of science and of learning. These, too, will 
be considered workers. Or no more poets, 

, artists, novelists. These, too, 
will be considered workers. And do not 
fear the coming of that time. It is stealing 
— us as surely, as certainly, as the decay 
of the powers in old age. bt not that 
when it comes we shall have become well 
prepared for it. Those of us who are old 
may lament that we shall not live to see the 
day when the last shred of ay is cast 
into the common hoard. Those of us who 
are young have all the more reason to rejoice 
in their youth, because they may live to see 
the Great Day of Humanity dawn at last.— 
Epmunp Gray, 22 South Square, Gray’s Inn.” 

“You have read this?” asked George. 

“Yes; L read it this morning. Letter of a 
dreamer. He sees what might happen, and 
thinks that it will happen. Capital is too 
strong yet.” 

“Is this the letter of a forger, a conspira- 
tor—a thief?” 

‘* It does not strike me in that light. Yet 
many great thieves are most amiable in their 
private lives. There is no reason why this 
dreamer of dreams should not be also a forger 
and a thief. Still, the case would be remark- 
able, I admit.” 

‘*Can there be two Edmund Grays—father 
and son?” 

“Can there be a clerk to Edmund Gray, 
imprudently using his master’s name, and 
ready to open any letter that may come? 
Consider—clerk is a friend of old Checkley. 
Clerk invents the scheme. Checkley does 
his share. However, we can easily find out 
something more about the man, because my 
old friend Freddy Carstone has chambers 
on the same floor. We will walk over after 
dinner, and if Freddy bappens to be sober— 
he is always pleasantly, not ee Sek 
—he will tell us what he knows about his 
neighbor.” 

**T ought to see Elsie this evening, but this 
is more important.” 

“Much more. Send heratelegram. Waiter, 
we will take coffee here. So. You have got 
the conduct of the case. What has Checkley 

‘ot?” 


“Nothing. 1 believe he is jealous of me. 
I don’t know why. But it does not matter 
what an old man lice that thinks.” 

** Even an old man can strike a match and 
light a fire. Checkley is a malignant old 
man. He is quite capable of charging you 
with the job. I wonder he hasn't done it by 
this time. Remember my case, old man.” 
Athelstan’s face darkened at the recollection. 
* Dirt sticks sometimes. Look at me. I am 
smirched all over.” 

‘**His manner was very odd this mornin 
—insolent and strange. He to tal 
mysteriously of the ingratitude of the for- 

nd 


“Why, he’s actually going to do it! Don’t 
you see—he means that you are the forger?” 
“Oh! does he? Very well, Athelstan ”"— 
George finished his coffee and got up—*‘ the 
sooner we find out the myers of this Ed- 
mund Gray the better. us seek your 
— scholar.” 
hey walked from Piccadilly to Holborn, 
turning the thing over and making a dozen 
surmises. Edmund Gray, twins. Edmund 
Gray, father and ao reyes Na de- 
stroy property, a socialist; son wanting to 
steal property, individualist. Edmund Gray, 
cousins—one the mild philosopher, rejoicing 
in the decay of wealth; the other a bandit, 
robber, and conspirator. Edmund Gray, fa- 
ther and daughter—the young lady of the 
advanced type, who has not only thrown 
over her religion, but her morals also. Ed- 
mund Gray, master and clerk ; Edmund Gray 
under domination of a villain. There was in 
the situation a noble chance for the imagina- 
tion. Geurge showed a capacity unsuspected ; 
he should have been a novelist. The hy- 
pothesis was beautiful and admirable; they 
wanted one thing—vraisemblance ; one felt, 
even while advancing and defending them, 
that they were impossible. 

They turned into the gateway of the Inn 
and walked down the passage into the square. 
*‘Look!” Athelstan caught his companion 
by the wrist. “‘ Who is that?” 

“Checkley himself. He is coming out of 
No. 22!” 

“Yes, out of 22. What is he doing there? 
Eh? What has he been doing there?” 

It was Checkley. The old man, walking 
feebly, with bent head, came out from the 
entrance of No. 22 and turned northward 
into Field Court. They waited, watching 
him, until he left the square. ‘* What is he 
doing there?” asked George again. ‘Come. 
Edmund Gray must be at home. Let us go 
u ” 


rPhey found the outer door shut. They 
knocked with their sticks; there was no an- 
swer. 

“What was he doing here?” asked Athel- 


door stood open. The 
scholar himself was perfectly sober, and 
welcomed them joyously and boisterously. 

“We are here on business, Freddy,” said 
Athelstan. 

**You are here to sit and talk and drink 
whiskey and soda till midnight, till two 
o'clock in the morning. It is not until two 
in the morning that you can get the full fla- 
vor of the Inn. It is like a coll then, 
re , shut off from the world, peace- 
fu s 

** Business first, then. You know your 
neighbor, Mr, Edmund Gray?” 
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“Certainly. We exchange the compli- 
ments of the season and the news of the 
weather when we meet on the stairs. He 
has been in here, but not often. A man who 
drinks nothing is your true damper. That, 
believe me, and no other, was the veritable 
skeleton at the feast.” 

“Our business concerns your neighbor, 
Mr. Edmund Gray. We want you to tell us 
what you know about him.” 

Question, and I will an- 


“Go on, then. 
swer, if I can.” 

**Does Mr. Edmund Gray live at these 
chambers?” 

“No. He may sometimes sleep in them, 
but I should say not often. He calls at ir- 
regular intervals— sometimes in the after- 
noon, sometimes in the morning, sometimes 
not for several weeks together. He is most 
uncertain.” . 

** Do many people call upon him?” 

“ No one ever calls upon him.” 

** Does he keep clerks? Does he carry on 
an extensive correspondence?” , 

“*T have never heard the postman knock 
at his door.” 

**Has he a son or a brother or anything?” 

“I don’t know. He may have these hin- 
derances, but they are not apparent.” 

“* What is his occupation or trade?” 

“Socialist. He is athirst for the destruc- 
tion of property. Meantime, 1 believe, he 
lives on hisown. Perhaps his will be spared 
to the end. He is an old gentleman of 
mage ry manners and of benevolent aspect. 

he old women beg of him; the children ask 
him the time; the people who have lost their 
way apply to him. He dreams all the time; 
he lives in a world impossible. Oh, quite 
impossible! Why, in a world all socialist, I 
myself should be impossible. They wouldn't 
have me. My old friend told me the other 
day that I should not be tolerated. They 
would kill me. All because I do no work— 
or next to none.” 

George looked at Athelstan. 
farther off than ever,” he said. 

“Mr. Edmund Gray believes that the 
Kingdom of Heaven is a kind of hive where 
everybody has got to work with zeal, and 
where nobody owns anything. Also, he 
thinks that it is close at hand, which makes 
him a very happy old gentleman.” 

“* This can’t be Checkley,” said George. 

“It would seem not,” Athelstan replied. 
** Did you ever see another old man up here 
—we saw him coming out just now — one 
Checkley, a lawyer's clerk?” 

“No; not up here. There is an elderly 
person—a party—of the name who uses the 
parlor of the Salutation, where 1 myself 
sometimes —one must relax — Porson loved 
a tavern; so did Joimson—I myself, I say, 
sometimes forget that 1 used to belong to 
the tion-room, and sit with Checkley 
and his companions. But I do not think he 
is a friend of Mr. Gray. As well call the 
verger the friend of the bishop. Mr. Gray 
is a gentleman and a scholar; he is a man of 
generous instincts and culture. He could not 
be a friend of Checkley’s.” 

“Yet Checkley came out of this stair- 
case.” 


“We are 


They talked of other things. They talked 
till midnight. When they came away, the 
scholar was at his best; one more g 
which he took after they left— would have 
turned the best into the worst. 

** We are as far off as before,” said George. 

**No; we are so much the nearer that we 
know who Edmund Gray is not. He is not 
Checkley; he has no clerks; he has no vis- 
itors; he comes seldom. George, this looks 
to me suspicious. We met Checkley sieal- 
ing out of the door. Why does Edmund 
Gray keep these chambers? No business 
done there; no letters brought there; no 
callers; the man does not live there. The 
socialism may be a blind. Why does the 
man keep on these chambers?” 


Meantime at the Salutation the usual com- 
pany was assembled. ‘‘I fear,” said the 
rister, ‘‘ that we shall not have our friend 
the scholar here this evening. As I came 
down the stairs I saw him opening his door 
to two gentlemen— young gentlemen. He 
will display his wonted hospitality upon 
them this evening instead.” He sighed, and 
called for the glass of old and mild mixed, 
which was all he could afford. Had the 
scholar been with them, certainly there 
would have been a nobler and a costlier 
x He took up the morning paper and 
n to read it. 

‘he conversation went on slowly, and with 
jerks. A dull conversation; a conversation 
of men without ideas; a day-before-yesterday 
conversation; the slow exchange of short, 
solid sentences taken from the paper, or 
overheard and adopted. We sometimes 
praise the old tavern life, and we regret the 
tavern talk. We need not; it was dull, gross, 

t, and flat; it was commonplace and 
conventional; because it was so dull the men 
were fain to sing songs and to propose senti- 
ments and to drink more than was good for 
them. Why and when do men drink more 
than i good for them? First, when and be- 
cause things are desperately dull; there is 
nothing to interest them; give them anima- 
tion, ughts, amusements, and they will 
not begin todrink. When they have begun, 
they will goon. When they have arrived at 
a certain stage, let them drink as fast as they 
can, and so get out of the way, because they 


will never mend, and they only cumber the 
earth. is, you see, a complete solution 
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—a short solution—of the whole drink ques- 
tion. It will not be accepted, because peo- 
ple like a long solution—a three-column 
solution. 

The barrister lifted his head. ‘‘ There is 
a letter here,” he said, interrupting the ex- 
M.P., who was clearing the way for what he 
called an argument by an introduction in the 
usual form: ‘‘ While, on the one hand, gen- 
tlemen, I am free to confess—” 

“There is a letter here,” he repeated, in a 
louder voice. The barrister was now old, 
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DINNER TOILETTES. 
See illustrations on front page. 


‘PARIS dress to be worn at formal din- 

ners is of black satin veiled throughout 
with black tulle. A rich coloring is impart- 
ed by embroidery on the tulle of red poppies, 
with leaves and stalks wrought in bronze 
silks. This trimming forms a tablier, and 
borders the train. A further finish is added 
by a ruche of black feathers tipped with 
bronze. The low satin corsage has tulle 
gathered full at the neck, then carried under 
a corselet of satin. A long Watteau bow of 
black satin ribbon trims the back. A single 
red poppy is in the hair. 

A dinner dress of ivory white satin has the 
skirt front covered with Honiton lace. The 
corsage has a suggestion of Empire style in 
a wide sash of white satin ribbon going twice 
around the waist, with large bow and ends 
at the left side. Short flowing sleeves of 
lace have shoulder-knots of ribbon and lace. 
A feather aigrette is worn in the hair. 

These tasteful models are furnished us by 
the courtesy of Messieurs Chave & Co., Paris. 


MRS. POWYS OF BERWICK. 
See illustration on page 867, Supplement. 


MYHE eighteenth century was in its last 

quarter, and all over the globe events of 
more or less thrilling interest were taking 
place. Over here the colonies were strikin 
for independence, and already the ‘‘ embatt) 
farmers” at Concord had fired the shot that 
echoed round the world. Europe had a 
thousand agitations, throes preceding great 
changes, upheaval of thrones, marches and 
countermarches hither and yoo. But,in her 
home at Berwick -on-Tweed, Mrs. Powys, 
beautiful and beloved, was guiding her house- 
hold, educating her daughter, and, unsus- 
pected by herself, gaining for her beauty 
and winsome loveliness a niche in the gallery 
of fame. For Sir Joshua Reynolds painted 
the sweet woman with her sweet youn 
daughter, superb rose and bewitching bud, 
and so, a hundred and fifteen years later, in 
the close of the nineteenth century, we be- 
hold them both, still blithe, still charming, 
gtill unfaded. Art is long, though time is 
fleeting. 


IN A PRAIRIE KITCHEN. 
BY MRS. LYJIE 0. HARRIS. 
I.—MARTHY WASHINGTON. 


“The Lord sends meat and the devi! senda cooks,” 
—Old Proverb. 


We were dwelling peacefully in the City 
of Many Tongues when one day the 
Wise Man informed me that he had directed 
the tide of ‘“‘ Yankee push and drive” into 
the prairies of southwest Louisiana, just be- 
hee the country of the Teche. Our young 
amily was growing in size and members so 
fast that they overflowed our city yard, there- 
fore we decided to migrate into the goodly 
Attakapas country. A land fair to see, and 
flowing with milk and honey, but, alack, 
and woe is me, a servantless land! Kitchen 
burdens sore long time I bore in Aready, 
until, worn beyond endurance with battle of 
pots and pans, I exclaimed: ‘* O, for a strong 
woman to do this work! Even if she knows 
nothing, just so she has a back, arms, and 
legs!” 

‘* Ef laigs en awms is all yuh wants, mistis, 
I knows er ooman dat ‘ll suit yuh zackly. 
Kin she cook? Mawthy’s de bes’ cook uvah 
cook ur pot ur vittuls.” 

Thus spoke George Washington, f.m.c., 
engaged a few days before by the Wise Man 
on the highway, where he was plainly vaga- 
bondizing. He admitted that he had never 
had any character ‘‘ez I knows on, but I 
ain’ pone ur dese yuh niggahs wot takes ev’y 
kin’r ketchin’ sickness gwine roun’.” 

The simplicity and serene good-nature of 
his face pleased my husband's fancy, and 
when he heard his name—George Washing- 
ton—the negro was immediately installed as 
general-utility man. My husband's admira- 
tion for the Father of his Country makes 
him tender to all later owners of his name. 

“* Who is Martha?” I demanded of George, 
suddenly become a rainbow of promise in a 
servantiess sky. 

‘She ain’ nobawdy but ur ooman I done 
mah’y oncet,” carelessly, as if taking a wife 
every day or so was one of the ordinary ex- 
periences of life. 

The fervid praise George gave Martha as 
a cook, her ‘* good-haht’dniss, ef she doo 
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have cuyus spells,” resulted in a letter to 
quest for her services. As George reluctant- 
ly admitted that ‘“‘Mawthy was pestah’d 
wid ur pa’r ur twinses—ur boy en ur gal” — 
we hoped that the unities would be preserved 
in their names, and that the ‘‘ twinses” were 
called Eleanor and William Parke Custis. 
The cabin, swept and garnished for the oc- 
cupancy of the Washington family, was ap- 
propriately called Mount Vernon. 

Impatiently we awaited the appearance of 
the ebon spirit we had summoned from the 
Anywhere. George had described her as 
one ‘‘ur deze yur ganglin’ blue-black nig- 
gahs,” but even this hint was small prepara- 
tion for that lady’s appearance. 


“Oh, she's tall as any pine, 
And straight as a pumpkin vine,” 


hummed the Wise Man, as Martha loomed 
up at our gate one —— Her skirts of 
grass green tarlatan were drawn almost up 
to her knees, the surplus length rolled about 
the waist to form a voluminous puff. This 
arrangement made a display of long scrawny 
legs, encased in scarlet stockings, which hung 
in limp folds. Those legs were simply ap- 
palling. bie terminated in great sprawling 
feét, upon which flapped a pair of ancient 
carpet slippers. An electric blue velveteen 
basque, straining at every seam, added to the 
eneral horror, and far back upon her wool- 
y head was skewered, all awry, a tiny bon- 
net, upon which bloomed the flowers of all 
seasons. Clinched in one red-yarn-mittened 
hand was a cheap La Tosca parasol, from 
the other dangled a pair of rawhide shoes. 
Two children, exact miniature reproductions 
of their dreadful mamma, skirmished with 
one another in the rear. One carried a bun- 
die done up in a red bandanna, the other an 
ancient Bible. 

‘* Kin yuh tell me ef you’s de white ooman 
wot sont fur ur cullud lady tuh cook fur 
yuh?” 

1 admitted that I was. 

** Well, ef you’s done sont fuh me, hyuh I 
is, en my entitlements is Miss Mawthy Wash- 
ington, en dese hyuh chilluns is fur me. 
Wha’s yo’ mawnahs, Bullerbashin? En wot 
ails yuh, Polly Flindus? Yuh acts lak yuh 
‘ain’ hed no raisin’. Mek yo’ curchy, Polly 
Flindus. Wha’ fur yuh doan scrape dat foot 
lak ur gen’!’man, Bullerbashin?” 

George had now appeared on the scene, 
but his loving wife merely snorted at the 
sight of him, and to’ his timid, ‘‘ Howdy, 
Mawthy? How you come on?” gave a tart 
. Ax me no queschuns en [/h tell yuh no 
ies.” 

**Mawthy w'ars dem slippalis ’kase shoes 
galls huh foots,” George remarked, apologeti- 
cally, to the company at large. 

“Dass ur lie, Gawge, en yuh knows it,” 
poues a menacing finger and shaking it 
n his face. ‘‘ De same way you done p’om- 
ise me a bran’-new set ur sto’ teeth, en I’s 
er waitin’ yit fur dat mou’nin’ dress you 

‘omise me fo’ my daid husban’. But what 
ttah I gwine look fuh fum ur man name’ 
Gawge Washington? Who evah done heah 
air one 'r de name dat know how tuh speak 
de troof?” 

‘*Lawd, Mawthy! Fur land sake, ooman! 
I done save ev'ything IL wuck fo’, fur you en 
de chillun!” Divesting one foot of a t 
shoe, he shook it#and.out rolled a few dimes 
and quarters, and one’gilver dollar. These 
he tendered to Martha, who tied them up in 
a corner of her handkerchief. 

‘**Bullerbashin en Polly Flindus, be sho’ 
en tote dat Bibul kyurful, ’kase ef yuh don’, 
I gwine tar yuh fum lim’ tur lim’. Dat 
Bibul’s vittuls tur y’ur mammy.” 

The Washington family found lodgment 
in Mount Vernon, but I went to sleep with 
dark forebodings of the ‘‘ cuyuses’ ooman in 
de worl’, all laigs en awms”—and tongue. 

The bandanna bundle evidently contained 
no store of clothing, for Martha appeared in 
my kitchen the next morning in the green 
tarlatan dress, the velveteen basque, the red 
stockings, and the carpet slippers of the day 
before. 

‘*T’s "bleeged tur drink cawfy, ma’hm, all 
endurin’ ur de day, *kase my stummick feels 
kin’er faintified ‘dout it,” as she gulped down 
the first drippings. 

**Baddah cakes fur brekfus? Well, dis 
mawnin’ I'll do hit fur yuh, but yuh mus’n’ 
ax me agin, honey, ’kase de smell ur hot 
grease kin’er flies tuh my haid.” 

As she turned the cakes she fanned herself 
vigorously with a turkey tail, and continued 
to fan herself when passing them around the 
table. When requested for more, she stalked 
in, displaying a pan turned upside down, and 
demanded : 

‘* Does yuh spek yur cooks tur wuck mari- 
kils? How I gwine mek ur cyartful ur bad- 
dah cakes outen ur han’ful ur flour an’ free 
aigs?” 

he transparency of the green tarlatan 
permitted a view of a vast pocket of stout 
cotton cloth, through which vozed the grease 
of many “baddah cakes.” The demands 
she made upon me that day for ice,wine, su- 
gar—for food of every description—were as- 
tounding. All were for ‘‘ Gawge, ’kase he’s 
kin’er to’ up een his insides.” Suddenly 
George had become a thirst, a hunger, a 
famine walking. 

No matter what quantity of fiour Martha 
was given, only a minimum number of bis- 
cuits resulted therefrom. One morning I 
entered the kitchen, and surprised Martha in 
the act of taking biscuits from the pan. 
Losing for the moment her presence of mind, 


she thrust the hot biscuits into her bosom, I 
remaining that they might have time to do 
their perfect torment. 

‘“‘Dess some leff-ovahs ’r dough I done 
wuck up fur dem po’ ha’f-stahved chillun ur 
mine. Dey looks so peakéd en palified sence 
™~ done come hyur. I's dess studyin’ bout 
axin’ yuh fur ur drap ur wine fur’em. Chil- 
lun’s mighty pestahsome. You Bullerbashin, 
quit stan’in’ up so much! Yo’ foots gwine 
spraid out too big tur fit dem new shoes! 

‘oll 


said. 
ter, she appeared with it in a huge — of 
unknown age. Told to crumb the cloth, she 
proceeded to do so with dust-pan and brush. 
A deeply pious “‘ Thang Gawd, that’s done!” 
was breathed after the s an task perform- 
ed. When not vituperating George, she was 
persecuting the black innocents by ‘‘ pullin’ 
up dey pallits.” This ceremony was accom- 
panied by the piercing shrieks and how)s of 
the victims. Martha loved to seat them 
plump upon the ground, while she searched 
for the tuft of wool springing from the centre 
of the crown of the head. Taking firm hold 
upon it, and pulling with all her might, the 
victim aan be brought up standing and 
screeching, bidden ‘‘gawgul dat pallit wid 
dish yur salt an’ peppah an’ vinigah, an’ doan 
yuh leff me kotch yuh wid dat pallit down 
ergin, eff yuh doan wan’ me tek de hide offen 
uh!” 

‘Polly Flindus, wha’ yuh reckin Gawd 
mek we niggahs wid pallits fuh?” I heard 
Bullerbashin ask his twin. 

““Gawd doan hev no han’ in 
lerbashin. Dat’s devil wuck. 
"spises tuh sleep on ur pallit!” 

I told Martha I should like to have the 
stove polished, but she chided me upon my 
extravagance. 

‘* You’s too young tur know much, honey; 
but I’s done larnt hit w’ars out stoves pow’ ful 
tuh shine ‘em. An’ breshes? Lawd, hit’s 
turruble hahd on breshes! I’s done larn tuh 
be mighty mousahly wid wuck w’at w’ars 
out things.” 

“Til isk the wearing out, Martha.” 

**T eyarn he’p ef “gn won’ ’cep’ my ‘dvice, 
mahm. I’stryin’ téh save fuh yuh all I kin.” 
Here Polly Flindus, hotly pursued by Bul- 
lerbashin, sought sanctuary in her mother’s 
neighborhood, collided with Martha, grasped 
that lady’s garments to save herself from fall- 
ing, and tore from its anchorage the immense 
pocket. As it fell, out rolled from its capa- 
cious maw a store of pie, cake, and fruit, 
which proved beyond cavil Martha’s habit of 
saving. ‘‘I bin fin’in’ dat pawkit mons’ous 
heavy! An’ dess look at it! Dass wot come 
’r bein’ so 'flicted wid absud-min’idness. Hit 
do beat all how dat ’zease ’s growin’ on me! 
An’ me bin ’er blamin’ dat po’ dawg, ’kase de 
vittuls done ’zolve rey I feared I prays 
too much w’en I’s in pots. You, Polly 
Flindus! Doan you blow dat nose 'r yon 
een dat bran’-new hankchur. Wot you reck- 
un hankchurs made fur? Fin’ some ords ’n’ 
ends uh rags,gal. You ain’ gwine have no 
hankchur tuh tote een yo’ han’ w’en Sunday 


allits, Bul- 
ass w'y I 


come. 

Martha’s despotism and George’s depres- 
sion grew greater each day. Martha’s hymns 
chanted among the kettles grew louder and 
louder. The five foolish virgins were bid- 
den ‘‘go down tur de cheap sto’ an’ buy, 
an’ buy, five cents kerisene tuh fill yo’ lamps.” 

Believing in the efficacy of prayer, she of- 
fered up a great variety among the ee 
They were all marked by a rehearsal of her 
own virtues, and disparaging mention of 
her neighbors. Kneading the bread one 
morning, she lifted up her voice: 

** An’ now, O blessid Marster, yuh needn’ 
think I's tellin’ you no lies, but de white 
ooman I wucks fuh is pow’ful mousably. 
O Lord! she’s too ’spicious fuh a lady lak 
me tuh live wid. Gin hur er change ’r habt, 
good Lord! Put it een huh haid, Marster, 
tuh trus’ Mawthy wid de keys. Day ain’ 
no ovahplush een dat clawsit nohow —no- 
thin’ wuth tawkin’ "bout [groans], ’cep’in’ 
uh han’ful ’r reesins 'n’ whiskey ’n’ wine 'n’ 
cake ’n’ puzzerves ’n’ bran’y peaches. L’arn 
dat white ooman, Lord, dat nope ’onis’ 
—yaas, ’onis’—en ‘cline huh haht tuh ‘crease 
mah wages, ’kase I needs ur new bawnit 
pow'ful ‘bad. En keep one eye open on 
Gawge, O Lord, ’kase Gawge’s ur snake in 
de grass. Yuh kin put ‘pendunce in Maw- 
thy, Lord, but day ain’ nobody else I kin 
reckumen’, as J knows on.” 

One morning Bullerbashin reported that 
**mammy’s in de baid wid mizry in de haid, 
en mammy say, sen’ ur some queenan [qui- 
nine], en her eensides is all tuhned ev’y wich- 
uhway, an’ she feel kin’er delikit like, en tuh 
sen’ ur some cawn-braid, ’n’ fat po’k, ’n’ 
greens, ’n’ dem col’ b’iled beans, ’n’ ur chunk 
ur ice, ’n’ some sweet’pin’, ’n’ ur drap ur 
whiskey, "kase, mammy say, buh stummick’s 
mighty techous dis mawnin’.” 

All day long Polly Flindus and Bullerba- 
shin went back and forth with full and 
empty plates. 

hat evening I espied a figure walking 
with swinging stride up the railroad track, 
Martha, enclosing a railway ticket, and a re- 
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and displaying a length of scarlet leg dis- 
tastefully familiar. Martha Washington had 
gone to a frolic, where she danced until mid- 
night. The next morning she sent word that 
she couldn’t go to work until she had got 
*‘ovah ur spell uv sickniss.”. The hour of 
revolt had come. I knocked at the door of 
Mount Vernon, and entered, to find Lady 
Washington trimming a bonnet (my bonnet!) 
with an ostrich plume (my plume!), and punc- 
tuating every other stitch with a ‘‘moufful 
ur Vittils.” 

“* Good-mawnin’, mahm. I ain’ gwine las’ 
long, mahm. Mawthy’s gottah leave you 
soon, mahm.” 

‘You can leave now, this minute, Martha. 
The wagon will be at the door to take you in 
a few minutes.” 

**Lawd, honey! is yuh tryin’ tuh Apul- 
fool Mawthy? How you gwine manig ‘dout 
me? I’s ’bleeged tuh stay ’n’ tek kyeer uv 
you. God A’mighty done put us in dis worl’ 
tuh he’p one urnuddah.” 

In the wagon which an hour after bore 
her away she sat upright, clasping her great 
stolen [sible ostentatiously to her bosom. 
Bullerbushin and Polly Flindus were tearful 
from recent cuffings, while George Washing- 
ton cowered under a raking fire of vituper- 
ation for past offences, which he fondly hoped 
had been forgotten by the “ cuyuses’ ooman 
in de worl’, all laigs en awms”"—and tongue. 


A MIRROR OF FAIR WOMEN. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
XXV.—NORTHERN ART AND BEAUTY (2.) 


HE art of painting attained its apogee 

in two manifestations that were abso- 
lutely distinct, independent, and complete— 
namely, the painting of the Italian Renais- 
sance and the painting of the Flemish Re- 
naissance. 

The history of Flemish art does not begin 
in the fifteenth century with the Minerva- 
like development of the brothers Van Eyck, 
as voce | historians have represented. There 
marvellous and perfect artists had many 
predecessors, whose essays gradually worked 
out visual and tochatedl formule of which 
the great painters of Bruges took advantage. 
There are ancient Fiemish paintings at Ghent 
which date from.the middle of the thirteenth 
century; other frescoes at Ghent reveal an 
art in germ before the beginning of the four- 
teenth century ; but the chief point to be 
noted is that this art is national and spon- 
taneous, owing nothing to the Byzantine and 
symbolic art which, at the same epoch, in- 
fluenced the painters of the old German 
cathedrals and the Madonnas of Cimabue. 
In Flanders there was never any need of a 
movement of emancipation, such as took 
place in Italy when Masaccio, Benozzo Goz- 
zoli, and Lippo Lippi abandoned symbolism 
for realism, and replaced hieratic forms by 
figures studied from the types of common 
life. The evolution of Flemish art was un- 
impeded progress from technical ignorance 
to technical perfection, always with a view 
to depicting reality. The first corporation 
or guild of Flemish painters and sculptors 
was constituted at Ghent in 1337-8. Other 

uilds were successively formed at Tournay, 
away Louvain, Antwerp, and Ypres be- 
tween 1341 and 1382. The illuminators of 
Bruges and Ghent and the tapestry-weavers 
of Arras, Tournay, Valenciennes, and Brus- 
sels, in their turn, formed guilds; and thus 
in the fourteenth century Flanders, Artois, 
Hainaut, and Brabant were covered with 
semi-commercial and semi-artistic corpora- 
tions, endowed with certain privileges by the 
Communes, regulated strictly yet democratic- 
ally, always militant and full of activity. In 
these guilds the art of picture-painting was 
born, and grew up slowly to be a mirror of 
national manners, a simple expression of the 
religious spirit of the epoch; for in its origin 
the raison d’étre of Flemish painting, as of all 
others, was the pious ornamentation of ora- 
tories and altars. It was an accessory, an 
efflorescence, and an outgrowth of piety. 

We have, then, before the brothers Van 
Eyck,several generations of illuminators and 
painters, notably John of Bruges, who was 
in the height of his fame between 1372-77, as 
**peintre et varlet de chambre de monsei- 

neur le roi Charles V.,” André Beauneveu, 
Teas de Hasselt, Melchior Broederlam, and 
many others, whose names or whose works 
have been rescued from oblivion by modern 
criticism. In the reign of Charles V., Flem- 
ish artists are constantly occupied at the 
court of France and in the service of the 
Dukes of Anjou, Berry, and Orleans, and 
from the imitation of these artists sprang the 
early French painters, with the great artist 
Jehan Fouquet at their head. 

For the want of documents, we cannot fol- 
low all the evolutions of this first stage of 
Flemish art, but in the interest of logic and 
of historical lucidity it is well to know and to 
remember that the great painters of Bruges 
in the fifteenth century were the result of 
the accumulated and common efforts of many 
preceding generations. 

One of the peculiar privileges of the great 
early Flemish painters is that the details of 
their lives are almost absolutely unknown. 
No garrulous Vasari has engarlanded them 
with stupendous and indiscriminate epithets. 
No sence biographers have scrutinized 
their childhood, youth, and age, with a view 
to the production of edifying volumes. The 
story of their loves Haunts on no drawing- 
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heir memories, disengaged from epheme- 
ral trivi ' ir above the world of art, 
exquisite, immaterial, immortal, as it were, 
pure creative spirits, whose work has come 
existet is mysteriously as the works 
f Natu i ‘ lhe known facts of their 
} may i fore be summed up in a few 
Hubert V Evck (1369-1426), whose name 
{ ' he picture of the ‘‘ Mystic Lamb 
eX ‘ { the Church f St. Bavon at 
Ghent. 1 maby nt his fame to the genius 
j | er J 1 for eleewhere we find 
ne ire wes of his work, and none what 
‘ t ntemporary celebrity John 
Van | } ther hand (died 1440), has 
left a a masterpieces and many docu 
me iry evidence of his giorious career 
dut which he ed mostly at Bruges. and 
, »yved the esteem and affec- 
f Duke P » the Good, 
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His famous altar-piece of the 
Mystic Lamb,” composed of 
twenty panels, on which are 
depicted 1 less than three 
hundred personages in a gor 
gre ys fi ‘ k of architect 
ure, is truly the first veritable 
modern painting, for it con 
tains all the qualities of per 
8 pe live expression gt up 
ing, and technical excellence 
to which modern art aspires 
Since the day when it was first 
exhibited to the public gaze, 
on May 6, 1482, it has never 
ceased to cause the liveliest 


admiration, and it remains the 
most complete, profound, and 


imposing artistic manifesta 
tion of the Flemish genius 
toger Vander Weyden 


(1899-1464) was never proba 
bly a direct pupil of Van Eyck, 
but he was decidedly the apos- 
tle and propagator of his gen- 


ius Towards 14383 Roger 
appears to have settled at 
Brussels, and to have acquired 
! pid y a great reputation by 
works executed for the town, 
for ents and for private 


In 1449 he went 
to Italy, and in 1450 was at 


Rome. It is interesting to 
sum up ina few lines the Ital 
ian art and artists that Roger 
aw The new fleld of natu- 


ralism opened up by Masaccio 
was being cultivated by Lippo 


Lippi, who completed his 
master’s work at Florence: 
Mantegna (1431-1505) was 
drawing in his great frescoes 


at Padua; Bellini was paint- 


ing his Madonnas at Venice; 
tenozzo Gozzoli was decora 
ting the church of Orvieto, 
and beginning his magnificent 
processions of the Campo 
Santo and of the Riccardi 
Palace Freshly impressed 


great works, Roger 
ed to Brussels, teaumed 
renewed ar- 
and produced his finest 
pictures, the triptych of the 
Nativity, in the Berlin gal- 
lery, and the triptych of the 

Adoration of the Magi,” in 
the Pinacothek at Munich, 
both showing Italian in- 
spiration in the conception of the subject 
M. A. J. Wauters, in his book La Peinture 
Flamande, justly says that no painter of the 
fifteenth century, not even Van Eyck, exer 
cised it an influence on his epoch as 
Roger Vander Weyden. His very personal 
style may be traced not only in painting 
but also in innumerable works of art of all 
kinés, miniatures, engravings, sculptures, 
and His studio must have been 
a veritable conservatory of artists. He had 
illustrious pupils not only in the Low Coun 
tries—for instance, Memling—but also form- 
ed the greatest German painter of the fif- 
teenth century, Martin Schongauer, while the 
galleries of Germany cloquently reveal how 
greatly indebted to him are the primitive 
achools of the Rhine, of Alsace, Suabia, and 
Franconia. As for bis pictures, during more 
than half a century they remained models, 
and even at the present day we find by the 
hundred copies and variants of the four prin- 
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cipal subjects, the formula of which he ere- 
ated and popularized, namely, the Adora- 
tion of the Magi, the Crucifixion, the De- 
scent from the and the Last Judg 
ment.” 

In 1467 Charles the Bold succeeded his 
father, Philip the Good. His reign of ten 
ong series of wars, revolts, and 
but art flourished nevertheless, 
for the Burgundian and Flemish magnates 
had the sentiment of splendor and luxury. 
Three great painters gave lustre to the new 
reign— Vander Goes, Thierri Bouts, and Mem- 
ling. Their masterpieces are an Adoration 
of the Shepherds, painted by Vander Goes 
for Thomas Portinari, the Florentine am- 
bassador at Bruges; the Sentence of the Em 
peror Otho, by Thierri Bouts, in the Hotel 
de Ville at Louvain; and Memling’s triptych 
of the Last Judgment. 

Hugo Vander Goes (died 1482) was born at 
Ghent, probably in the second quarter of the 
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in portrait-painting,” says the chronicle of 
Rouge Cloitre, written by a monk who was 
a friend of the painter. Of this we have 
proof in the portraits of the wife and little 
daughter of Portinari, painted on the wings 
of the triptych of Florence, with their patron 
saints standing behind them. The heads and 
hands are beautifully drawn, and the types 
and expression of the personages are ren- 
dered with most original realism. 

Thierri Bouts, called by ancient authors 
Thierry or Dierik of Haarlem, and by mod- 
ern writers Thierri Stuerbout, was born prob- 
ably about 1420. We find him settled and 
married at Louvain in 1448, and of his work 
we know some twenty specimens. The rest 
is mystery, except the facts that he was great- 
ly honored in. the city of Louvain, that he 
was commissioned to paint fine panels for 
the decoration of the town-hall, and that he 
died in 1475. Most of Bouts’s works, nota- 
bly his ‘‘ Crowning of the Virgin,” at Vien- 





THE PAINTERS WIFE.—By Quentin Merevs. 


fifteenth century. At the time of the joyous 
entry and of the marriage of Charles the 
Bold, we hear of him being employed at va- 
rious decorative works. From 1478 to 1475 
he was dean of the guild of painters of 
Ghent, and in 1476 he was a monk in the 
monastery of the Rouge Cloitre, near Brus- 
sels. It is not known why he suddenly as 
sumed the robe of the Augustine order; it is, 
however, certain that in his pious retreat he 
continued to exercise his art, and that the 
seigneurs of the court and the Archduke 
Maximilian used to visit him, admire his 
work, and feast with him. After six years 
of this life, Vander Goes was smitten with a 
mental disease and died. As for his works, 
the only thoroughly authenticated specimen 
is the triptych executed about 1470-75 for 
the ambassador of the Medici, Thomas Porti- 
nari, which is still to be seen at Florence, on 
the spot where it was placed more than four 
hundred years ago. ‘‘ Hugo also excelled 


na, his ‘‘ Martyrdom of Saint Hippolytus,” 
at Bruges, and the fine triptych of the ‘* Ad- 
oration of the Magi,” at Munich, passed for 
a long time as the work of Memling. Mod. 
ern criticism, however, has corrected this 
mistake, due to superficial observation, and 
has established the claim of Bouts to a per- 
sonal manner quite his own and easily rec- 
ognizable. His figures are always imposing, 
dressed magnificently, admirably drawn, with 
a patient and correct observation of nature, 
great sureness of hand, and astonishing 
strength of character. Some of his feminine 
types are very charming in feature and sin- 
gularly elegant in silhouette. 


No celebrated artist’s life is more obscure 
than that of Hans Memling (14357-1495). Itis 
almost certain that he was born at Bruges, 
probably between 1430 and 1440; he was 
perhaps apprenticed in Vander Weyden’s 
studio, at Brussels; finally he settled at 
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Bruges, but we do not know in what year. 
The first date sure is that of 1462, on a por- 
trait in the London National Gallery. His 
success seems to have been very great. Cor- 
porations, bourgmestres, sheriffs, and private 
individuals occupied his brush. On his pic- 
tures we find the arms of the Sforza of Mil- 
an, the English Cliffords, and Jeanne of 
France, daughter of Charles VII. Success 
brought fortune, and in 1480 we find his 
name in the archives of Bruges amongst 
those of the notable burgesses who lent mon- 
ey to the municipality. He died at Bruges 
in the year 1495, leaving three children still 
minors. Such is the little we know about 
Memling from documents or trustworthy 
tradition. For us his life and genius are suffi- 
ciently revealed in the fifty glorious paint- 
ings by him that adorn the museums of 
Europe, representing, in the midst of mag- 
nificent panoramas of mountains and towns, 
the touching and dramatic scenes of the 
birth, life, and passion of 
Christ, the joys and pains of 
the Virgin, episodes of the 
lives of the saints, more par- 
ticularly of his two patron 
saints John, the glorious Vir- 
gin adored by pious donors 
and their families, and many 
admirable bust portraits. At 
Bruges, in the Hospital of St. 
John, are preserved the finest 
works of Memling, showing 
him in all his multiple aspects, 
in the ‘‘ Mystic Marriage of 
St. Catherine,” in the ‘‘Adora- 
tion of the Magi,” and in the 
charming miniatures of the 
“* Reliquary of St. Ursula,” so 
full of amusing details of 
contemporary costumes and 
modish coiffure. 

Quentin Metsys was born at 
Louvain in 1466. His father 
was a worker in iron, and 
brought his son up to the same 
trade, to which circumstance 
we owe the beautiful cage 
over the well of Notre Dame 
at Antwerp. Quentin left his 
native town before 1491 and 
went to Antwerp, which was 
then beginning to inherit the 
great commercial movement 
that had hitherto made the 
prosperity of Bruges. In 1491 
the name of Quentin Metsys 
figures in the lists of the guild 
of St. Luke, at Antwerp, and 
in the course of a few years 
he became the most renowned 
painter of his country. He 
was reputed, too, an excellent 
musician and a successful 
cultivator of Flemish litera- 
ture. In 1521 Albert Diirer 
visited him. Thomas Morus 
and Erasmus were his friends, 
and he both painted and en- 
graved on wood and on metal 
the portrait of the author of 
the “ Praise of Folly.” The 
dated catalogue of Quentin 
Metsys takes the artist at the 
age of forty-two, and opens 
with the two great pictures of 
Antwerp and Brussels, the 
** Burial of Christ” and the 
“Legend of St. Anne,” two 
splendid triptychs, in which 
the thought is deep and vi- 
brating, and the technique 
full of the mystery of perfec- 
tion. 

Metsys died in 1530. He 
was the last national Flemish 
painter, having never for a 
moment been troubled by the 
influence of the Italians, or by 
those terrible monopolists of 
attention, Leonardo, Raphael, 
and Michael Angelo, who 
were destined for centuries to 
obscure the glory of Memling, 
Vander Weyden, and Van 
Eyck. 

In our engraving we give an 
example of Metsys’s skill as a 
portrait-painter, from the pic- 
ture of his wife in the Uffizi 
gallery at Florence. Thislad 
is the heroine of a romantic ad- 
venture, now proved to be a 
mere legend, which was sup- 
posed to have caused young 
Quentin Metsys to abandon 
his hereditary trade of a smith and to take up 
the study of art. In presence of the austere 
conclusions of erudite criticism it would be 
vain for us to dally with suppositions about 
the private life of the artist's model. We 
can only look upon the picture as the portrait 
of a calm Flemish matron of grave mien and 
rather robust presence, who fascinates us by 
the lifelike sincerity of her countenance and 
the naturalness of her aspect. She is a mod- 
el of domestic virtues, of severe but rich ele- 
gance, and doubtless of piety too; for al- 
though her wimple is spotlessly white and 
faultlessly conformed, although her gorget is 
most daintily plaited, her dress enriched with 
fur and brocade, and her fingers bedecked 
with heavy rings, the rosary that she holds 
reminds us that her thoughts are bent upon 
pious meditation, and that in the calmness of 
her orderly household she holds communion 
with the angels as well as with the common 
world. 
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NEWNHAM COLLEGE. 
BY MARY AUGUSTA SCOTT. 

\OTON is a sleepy little village two 
C miles west of Cambridge, whose 
church tower, the imaginative tell you, 
closes in the fine vista of Trinity College 
Avenue. It is said that the witty Porson, 
describing the university career of his 
day, compared it to the walk to Coton— 
‘a long dreary road with a church at the 
end of it.” But the walk out to Coton 
over the ploughed fields may be anything 
but dreary, especially of a sunny after- 
noon in spring-time, when the sky is full 
of singing larks 

Of a truth, the town of Cambridge is 
not happily situated. On an almost level 
plain in the midst of the fens, day after 
day, under a near gray sky, there is little 
to commend itself in the bare surround- 
ings. Several miles away, toward the 
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south, the Gog Magog Hills rise perhaps a 
hundred or two feet above the plain; farther 
away still, in another direction, towards 
Hardwick, there is a prospect of some ex 
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tent; but nearer home the people of Cam 
bridge must content themselves with short 


- ; Cambridge. 
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On the other hand, the uni 
formity of level adds in a 
sense to the general effect of 
the local architecture; the 
college buildings seem more 
massive, if not higher, than 
they really are, because the 
observer must always literally 
look up to them. 

I doubt if there is a finer 
stretch of architecture in Eng 
land than the west side of 
Trumpington Street, Cam- 
bridge, lined with its stately 
colleges, in solid flank, St. 
John’s, Trinity, Caius, King’s, 
St. Catherine’s, and Queen's, 
varying in style from the rigid 
Tudor perpendicularity of 
King’s and the baronial pic- 
turesq ueness of Queen’s to 
the severely classical beauty 
of the Senate House in the 
midst of them. 

Leaving the town behind, 
and walking out through 
Kine’s Parade and over the 
Cam at Queen’s College, or 
passing through any of the 
colleges, and so out along the 
famous Backs, just where the 
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for Promoting the Higher Education of 
Women in Cambridge,” which started a 
course of lectures for women in January, 
1870. Almost immediately arose a de- 
mand from women at a distance to share 
in the advantages of the lectures, and in 
October, 1871, Miss Anne J. Clough took 
charge of a house in Cambridge with five 
students. Miss Clough was a sister of 
Arthur Hugh Clough, and shared many 
of her brother’s traits of character. The 
name will strike a familiar note in not a 
few American homes, and not only among 
those who know and admire the poet. 
There are those still living who remember 
Clough as a tutor at Harvard; there are 
others, a goodly number now, who have 
been his sister’s pupils at Newnham. 

Miss Clough’s life was devoted mainly 
to the teaching of girls, and perhaps no 
one English teacher has done more for 
the education of women thaa this wise and 
gracious lady. It was peculiarly fitting, 















































































NEWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


elm-shaded road ends in the open meadow liberal of them all towards its women stu- 
behind Queen’s, a little lane leads to Newn- dents. A few of the lecturers at Cambridge 
ham College, named from the neighboring _ still prefer to teach men only, but as evi- 
hamlet of Newnham Croft, about a mile dence of the prevailing tone of the university 
from the centre of the town. The college on this question, the report of Newnham 
buildings occupy about eight acresof ground College for the year 1886-7 gives a list of 
on both sides. of the road, and midway be- thirty-six university professors, five readers, 
tween the twonew church and fifty lecturers who 
colleges for men, Ridley, admit women to their 
evangelical in character, classes. The list includes 
and Selwyn, called forthe the names of Professor 
great missionary bishop Sidgwick, in moral sci- 
of that name, and presided ence; Professor Seeley, in 
over by a High-Church- history; Professor Mar- ry a htRts 
man shall, in political econo- PROFESSOR KENNEDY, LATE PROFESSCR OF 
Collegiate education for my; Professors Cayley GREEK AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
women is somew hat and Adams, in mathemat 
younger in England than ics; Professor Foster, in 
in the United States, but Ihysiology; and Professor 
nowhere has the move Jarwin, in experimental 
ment made more rapid philosophy. 
progress, and the Univer Girton College was 
sity of Cambridge bears opened in 1869, at Hitch- 
the honorable record of in, near Cambridge, but 
being not only the first of the university education 
the English "universities of women practically be- 
to open its doors to wo gan there with the forma- 
men, but steadily the most tion of ** The Association 
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then, that she should be chosen to guide the 
fortunes of the first college for women at 


results of her labors. 

From its small beginning, 
Newnham College has grown 
rapidly, until now the three 
halls—Clough, Sidgwick, and 
Old—furnish accommodations 
for the Principal, two Vice- 
Principals,six resident lectur- 
ers, and about one hundred 
and twenty-five students. A 
hospital for isolating infec. 
tious disease is connected with 
Sidgwick Hall, and in the 
grounds of Old Hall there are 

« & small gymnasium and a 
smaller chemical and biolo- 
gical laboratory. All the 
10uses, put up as urgent ne- 
cessity Sonntek are plainly 
built, forming a striking con- 
trast with the impressive me- 
dieval architecture of the old- 
er men's colleges. 

But a glance at what wo- 
men have done intellectually 
at Cambridge will show that 
perhaps Newnham College 
stands alone as an example of 
the modern idea that a col- 
lege is not merely so much 

CLOUGH HALL, NEWNHAM COLLEGE. brick and stone, There are 
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ten honor or Tripos examinations at Cam- 
bridge, all of which are open to women. 
They are the schools of mathematics, clas- 
sics, natural science, moral science, theology, 
law, history, Indian languages, Semitic lan- 
guages, and medieval and modern languages. 
The vniversity year is divided into three 
terms, of about nine weeks each, and it takes 
from nine to twelve weeks to prepare for the 
final Tripos examination. 

The first women students who entered for 
this examination were allowed by the uni- 
versity examiners to take the Moral Sciences 
examination informally in November, 1874, 
and in subsequent years thirty-three students 
of Newnham College passed Tripos examina- 
tions in the same informal way, and obtained 
honors. Meantime women from Girton Col- 
lege were coming up every year and taking 
honors in a similar manner. Indeed, the 
growth of Newnham and Girton has been 
remarkably uniform. Curiously enough,the 
number of women who have passed the 
Mathematical Tripos as Wranglers is just 
the same for Girton as Newnham. Of the 
thirty-four women who took honors in 1885, 
seventeen were from Girton and seventeen 
from Newnham. And when in June, 1888, 
Miss Ramsay, of Girton, took the extraor- 
dinary rank of Senior Classic, Newnham 
College drew a prize almost as good—Miss 
Hervey came out at the top of the list for 
the entire university in the Medieval and 
Modern Languages Tripos. 

The success of the students of Girton and 
Newnham in the informal examinations led 
to several memorials,which were sent up to 
the University of Cambridge in 1880, pray- 
ing that women might be admitted to the 


Tripos examinations on a more stable foot- 
ing. A syndicate was appointed to consider 
the question, and their favorable report was 
confirmed by a Grace of the Senate in Feb- 
ruary, 1881, by a majority of 398 to 32. 

Since that time those women students who 
have fulfilled the conditions of residence— 
nine terms—anc have passed the requisite 
preliminary exaininations, have entered the 
rripos examinations of right. 

There are separate class lists for the wo- 


men students, but the method of arrange- 
ment in each class is the same for the women 
as forthe men. Besides—I quote the words 
of the Grace mentioned—‘‘in each class of 
female students in which the names are ar- 
ranged in order of merit, the place which 
each one of such students would have occu- 
pied in the coupons class of members 
of the university is indicated.” Women 
graduates do not receive the degree of B.A., 
but get instead a certificate, signed by the 
Vice-Chancellor, declaring the conditions 
under which they were examined, and the 
piace obtained by them. 

It should be noted that the privileges of 
Girton and Newnham are open to honor 
students only. Women are not admitted to 
the ordinary “pass” examination; nor are 
Girton and Newnham counted as university 
colle These limitations make the sexes 
equal at Cambridge only on the higher in- 
tellectual !evels. 

As an adjunct of the university, Newnham 
College is governed by a Council composed 
partly of men, Professors and Fellows of the 
several colleges, and partly of women. The 
President of the Council, Professor Cayley, 
of Trinity, is in reality the President of the 
college; and among its other members are 
Dr. Sidgwick, Dr. Peile, Master of Christ's, 
and the Master of Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege. Rev. Coutts Trotter, the late Vice- 
Master of Trinity College, was Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Council. He was ever actively 
interested in Newnham College, which he 
remembered in his will by a liberal bequest 
of money and books. Among the women, 
Mrs. Fawcett, Mrs. Latham—late Mistress of 
Girton—and Mrs. Adams are councillors. 

One cannot but be impressed by the influ- 
ence of the women on the governing boards. 
Their advice is sought for and their judg- 
ment deferred to, and the moral weight of 
the women in management is plainly felt in 
the scholarly work done under their super- 
vision. The college provides instruction 
either by lectures or coaching; some teach- 
ing is done under its own roof, but most of 
it is necessarily committed to the university. 

Lectures are of two sorts—university: lec- 
tures, given by the Professors at the divinity 
schools; and college lectures, delivered in the 
different colleges by tutors and Fellows. In 
England a lecture is never a popular enter- 
tainment. At the universities it is any meet- 
ing of an instructor with a class of pupils; 
that is, either a recitation in private or a for- 
mai discourse in public. In either case the 
student is expected to take notes. He can 
do this in any way he pleases, only bearing 
in mind that it is to his ee to report 
as much of the lecture as possible ith 

ractice, and after learning the lecturer's 

abit of thinking and method of exposition, 
it is comparatively easy to carry away a fair 
abridgment of the lecture for future refer- 
ence. The careful lecturer will assist his 
class to follow him intelligently, sometimes 
by distributing printed outlines or even a 
whole paper, but oftener by presenting his 
thought in logical order. With this view, 
the opening lecture of a course is ee to 
be on method, and to contain a clear analysis 
of the line of thought to be followed for the 
term, together with a formidable array of 
authorities to be consulted, all more or less 
in detail, as the class meets every day, or two 
or three times a week only. Lectures always 
last an hour, the clock of Great St. 8, 
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the university church, tolling out the hours 
for the whole system of colleges. After a 
week or two, when the class has got into 
swing, papers are set. These papers are made 
up of questions bearing both on the lectures 
and the library work. The questions are not 
intended to examine the student on his aca- 
demic knowledge of the subject. Rather 
they are put generally to bring out his com- 
prehension of it by an original discussion, 
Students are at perfect liberty to take papers 
or not; but if taken, they must be done with- 
in stated times. Sonctines a time paper is 
set to be done in an hour or an hour and a 
half, as the case may be. Ordinarily, though, 
a paper is set a week before it is due. On 
the last day the student carries the finished 
pa r to the lecturer’s house, or the porter’s 

ge of his college, and presently meets him 
by appointment for an interview. These in- 
terviews are among the most valuable fea- 
tures of the university system of instruction. 
It goes without saying that most of the lec- 
turers are bright and interesting men, and it 
is indeed a rare privilege to enjoy the criti- 
cism of such minds in the privacy and free- 
dom of a personal talk. 

In the earliest days some of -the colle 
required the presence of chaperons with 
their women students, but now women go to 
lectures in most of the colleges unattended. 
In the class-rooms, if the class is large, the 
men sit on one side of the room, the women 
on the other; in small classes the men take 
their historical precedence, and sit in front 
of the women. I have heard report of one 
famous little class where the women sat in 
front of the men! 

Undergraduates who want to do special 
work of any kind employ “coaches.” A 
coach is either a Fellow of one of the col- 
leges or a B.A. waiting for a Fellowship. 
The college employs the tutors, but students 
may make their own arrangements with 
them for private study. Such arrangements 
will depend naturally upon the kind of work, 
the time to be given to it, and the expense. 
Mathematical students necessarily require 
the most individual coaching, but in other 
Triposes it is more convenient and more eco- 
nomical to work in a small class. 

Before entering upon Tripos work, all can- 
didates must have passed certain preliminary 
examinations. The entrance examination 
for the women of Girton and Newnham may 
be either the university Previous Examina- 
tion, called the ‘‘ Little Go,” or the Higher 
Local Examination. This is a more modern 
examination than the time-honored Little Go, 
and is considered much more useful and 
thorough by Newnham College. 

Men who are not going in for honors may 
take an ordinary or pass certificate in the 
Higher Local, but women are expected to 
obtain honors in at least one of its eight 
groups. Moreover, the university examiners 
require candidates from Newnham and Gir- 
ton to get a pass, either in the classical or 
mathematical group, so that every woman 
setting out on her Tripos studies is likely al- 
ready to have won honors for her knowledge 
either of languages or mathematics. 

Both proline examinations are held 
twice a year—in mber and June —and 
may be delayed until the fourth term, if ne- 
cessary. The college furnishes instruction 
for them, but as the reading for any Tripos 
is fully enough to occupy all the student’s 
time, it is, of course, wisest to go up to the 
} aes with the elementary work already 

one. 

The Tripos examination — officially, the 
Special Examination; locally, the ‘ Great 
Go ”—is divided into two parts usually. The 
first part of any Tripos must be taken not 
later than the candidate’s ninth or tenth 
term, and cannot be taken later than the 
thirteenth term, and not so late as that in 
the case of the Mathematical Tripos. 

The examination is written, and continues 
jeremy several days, covering a number of 
related subjects. Upon its results the suc- 
cessful candidates are uped into three 
classes, according to rank, and their names 
then posted on the Senate House door. 

College régime at Newnham is very simple. 
Each hall is governed by a principal and two 
resident lecturers. Miss Clough was the hon- 
ored head of the new West Hall, which has 
recently been completed as a memorial of her. 

Clough Hall, a fine — —s in — 
Anne style, was formally opened in June, 
1888, by the Prince of Wales, on his going to 
Cambridge to see the late Prince Albert Vic- 
tor made a D.C.L. The dining-hall, design- 
ed by Champneys, has two deep bays, a rich- 
ly moulded barrel roof, and galleries on two 
sides, and is large enough to assemble the 
entire college in. It was here that the house- 
warming took place, a very gay scene, Pro- 
fessor Cayley, in his scarlet doctor’s gown, 
leading in the Princess of Wales, followed by 
the Prince of Wales with Miss Clough lean- 
ing on his arm,and after them the three young 
Fe oe een with Prince Albert Victor, Lord 

isbury, Lord Randolph Churchill, Lord 
Rayleigh, and Mr. Balfour—all in their new- 
ly acquired scarlet robes—sprinkled about 
among the throng. Mr. Gladstone was not 
there, but Mrs. Gladstone was, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. ay it was a 
notable gathering, and the friends of Newn- 
ham were proud of its success, prouder still 
of Miss Clough,to whom so much of it is due. 

Miss Helen Gladstone, a graduate of Newn- 
ham, and now its Vice-Principal, lives in the 
North Hall, which has only lately been named 
Sidgwick Hall, in honor of Dr. and Mrs. - 


w They gave a practical turn to 


interest in its welfare by voluntarily leaving 
their beautiful home to go and live in it when 
it was first built, eight — ago. The Old 
Hall is —— over by Miss Jane Lee,daugh- 
ter of the late Professor Lee, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. She also has charge of the 
library, in this building, of about 7000 vol- 
umes. Newnham library bas received some 
noteworthy personal bequests, among them 
one of the rare complete sets of Ruskin, édi- 
tion de luxe, presented by the author, with a 
characteristic note, and a considerable num- 
ber of books given by J. W. Cross, Esq., of 
the Council, in memory of George Eliot. 
Besides the library and dining-rooms, and 
half a dozen coaching-rooms, halls are 
entirely domestic in character. Clough Hall 
has some suites of two rooms—sitting-room 
and bedroom—but the prevailing arran 


ment gives each student but one room. i 
is furnished plainly, but in good taste, and is 
kept in order by the college. 


The daily life at Newnham seems remark- 
ably free to an American college-bred wo- 
man. There is no routine, no set hour for 
getting up or going to bed, no chapel to 
attend, no constant ringing of bells, no sur- 
veillance. The only regular appointments 
are lectures in town and meals. 

Of course the heads of houses know at any 
particular time what each student is doing 
and where she is, but in minor matters she 
regulates her own time and work. Perhaps 
the most important concern which is thus 
left to take care of itself is health, and in 
consequence English college women live in 
a forgetfulness of their ies, which is 
rather wholesome than otherwise. They go 
about their exercise, walking, or tom, 
much as they eat their dinners, as a matter 
of course. Nor are resident physicians and 
trained nurses considered necessary ofticers 
in a woman's college. If a student falls ill, 
she calls in a physician from town, but his 
Visits are extremely infrequent. 

I was struck by the number of societies 
kept up at Newnham. Besides various clubs 
devoted to studies in philosophy, natural 
science, ery. literature, and music, there 
were several religious and charitable societies. 
One religious society took charge of a Sun- 
day-school in Barnwell, the Bowery of Cam- 
bridge; another visited the national schools 
of the borough once in two weeks to enter- 
tain the children of the poor. A debating 
society met one evening a term, inviting in 
outside guests. Mrs. Fawcett was a speaker 
once on the subject, ‘‘ Moral Suasion or im- 
plicit Obedience in the Training of Chil- 
dren.” A very lively political union met 
every other Monday night. It was organized 
as a miniature House of Commons, with a 
cabinet and premier, and as the ministry was 
sustained or defeated, it held office or went 
out. 

Very early in my parliamentary career, in 
the character of Liberal Unionist member 
for York, I helped to defeat a Gladstonian 
ministry, which was proposing a wholly il- 
logical and superfluous government in the 
neighboring island. We then a CO- 
ercion bill in much less time than they took 
at St. Stephen’s, at one sitting in fact, and 
having thus relieved the political uneasiness 
of the Irish people, and restored peace and 
good feeling nmong them, we turned our 
minds to oy 4 irs. We resolved to 
maintain the lgarian Prince upon his 
turone, if we had to fight the Czar to do it; 
we inquired into the ‘administration of our 
Governor of Natal, and we annexed a trifle 
of Burmah to our Indian Empire. 

In endeavoring to reach a fair understand- 
ing of the position of university women, two 
or three conditions should be borne in mind. 
And, first, the natural accretion of good ma- 
terial which often marks the beginning of 
great historical movements is probably just 
now furnishing the women’s colleges with a 
rather select y of students. For such 
small societies, one meets with an unusual 
number of well-known names at Newnham 
and Girton. Miss Helen Gladstone is a 
daughter of the ex-Premier, and was one of 
the first women to study at Cambridge. And 
among many pleasant friends, I met at the 
university a granddaughter of Edward Ir. 
ving, Professor Fawcett’s daughter, and a 
niece of Mr. Mundella, Liberal M.P. for Not- 
tingham. The only titled student of Newn- 
ham College so far has been Lord Brabourne’s 
daughter, the Hon. Eva Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
who bears a name some of us learned in the 
nursery. Miss Aquata Ramsay, now Mrs. 
ay wy wife r. and a : of hi 

t , 18 a D of that gen 
Sectdanae Deon Teena. And I used to 
drive with the real ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” 
a bright, unimaginative, mathematical stu- 
dent of Newnham. 

Again, and another mark of the newness 
of things, the women are somewhat older 
than the men. The average age at Newnham 
in 1887 was twenty-five. 

However, the most markworthy feature of 
the university education of women is that to 
which I have already alluded; as now con- 
stituted, the English colleges for women ex- 
ist for honor students only. This unique 
constitution of necessity gives a peculiar sig- 
nificance and strength to their position. 
—— will illustrate: of the three thou- 

young men in the twenty colleges of 
Cambridge, about one-half of those who keep 
their terms are graduated without honors; 
of the two hundred young women at Newn- 
ham and Girton, nearly every one is sure of 
an honor. Two col sending up a stead 
quota of earnest and intelligent students, 
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of whom take honors of one class or another, 
cannot but stand in intimate relation to the 
university, whatever may be their limitations 
otherwise. 

It is too soon to look for results of post- 
graduate work, but the intellectual power of 
womeu at the universities, women as stu- 
dents, and women as teachers, is manifest—it 
is no longer questioned. 

This state of affairs has a direct bearing on 
the latest phase of the woman’s educational 
movement in England. The University of 
London, Victoria University at Manchester, 
and the Royal Irish University at Dublin all 
= degrees to women which are still with- 

ld by the two older universities. This 
means that such good friends of women at 
Cambridge as Dr. Sidgwick and Professor 
pan. ay A pe — of the — oe. 
ency of granting degrees. ir judgment 
ought to and does have force enough to ar- 
rest a precipitate step. The problem is an 
intricate one. I will only mention one of its 
factors: A ‘‘mixed” university would mean 
52 + pl women—that is, a class of women 
who would only take the ordinary exantina- 
tions, as so many men do. The result could 
only be — under the present circum- 
stances. gically, Cambridge and Oxford 
must admit their women students into the 
Senate House and the Sheldonian; but the 
wisest English women agree with the more 
far-sighted men that the time for the inno- 
vation is not yet. 

The death of Miss Clough, so deeply la- 
mented by all Newnham students, and the 
appointment as her successor of Mrs. “ee. 
wick, formerly Miss Eleanor Mildred Bal- 
four, have already been mentioned in the 
Bazar. Y 


OUR CHILDREN. 
BY MRS. A. R ALDRICH. 
IL 
** (OME, let us live with our children.” 
This little word “ with,” derived from 
two Anglo-Saxon words meaning (0 be and to 
join, furnishes one of the best illustrations of 
nice distinctions of meaning Which make the 
English language so rich in expression. 
© other word could express that perfect 
unity which should exist between the parent 
and child, the mature and the infant mind, 
as this one does. 

For is sometimes used in the place of 
with, but it makes quite another thing of 
this motto so dear to the hearts of Froebel’s 
followers. We do, indeed, often try to live 
for our children—to bear their sorrows and 
hardships out of our deepest love, and we do 
for them many things which they ought to 
do for themselves, because this is easier for us 
than to teach them and wait for them to 
learn. But this is the opposite of living with 


m. 

Individuality of sorrow, of loss and dis- 
appointment, as well as of need. ¢ one of the 
most precious as well as mysterions qualities 
of life, and su; ts the infinity of resource 
from which to draw our supply of help, of 
comfort and uplifting. When we live with 
the children, we honor this individuality and 
walk hand in hand with them to their and 
our supply. sooner we find the com- 
mon ground for all, with its separate outlook 
for each, the more certain and complete will 
be the unity of life, the lack of which clouds 
many a home, and leaves many a young life 
adrift, without chart or compass, to find or 
miss the desired haven. 

How prophetic sounds the reason Froebel 
~ for living with our children —‘* that 

new generation may be fitted for answer- 
ing the questions which lie in wait for it,— 
questions which the passing generation can 
never solve.” For these questions lying at 
our door for solution are greater than any 
that ever confronted society before. The 
history of evolution has passed the age of 
a valor and of Spartan courage, whieh 

e the human being of value only to serve 
the state. Dogma no longer holds men sub- 
servient to fate, either of gods or chance, but 
through all the various ebbs and flows of 
human activity runs the clear and certain 
tone of individual uplifting. The quality of 
men is the test of civilization, and their in- 
tegrity the full promise of all that is needed 
for answering these questions concerning 
social regeneration. 

I earnestly hope our hearts may be reached 
while we consider the sma]! beginnings that 
secure this personal integrity —the highest 
development of men and women. 

We, to whom motherhood is a possibility, 
and certainly those of us who have accepted 
it, have no right to dally with thoughts un- 
worthy our high calling, nor to let worthy 

well lightly on the surface of our 
minds; but we must them back to their 
deepest meaning, and forward to their wisest 
possible application. Only this method is 
worthy of any one who deals with children. 

, for ‘sweet childhood’s sake,” we 
need to be born anew into the realm of truth 
and holiness. —= thus born again, it is 
our birthright to only with that which 
will bear closest scrutiny. And every 
birthright involves responsibilities in propor- 
tion to the value of the inheritance and the 
moral power and insight of the inheritor. 


Shall I take you with me into some way- 
side experiences which illustrate Froebel’s 
motto, and some also which show the opposite 
attitude? 
et. aged while Rete in a car, a 

y ttle , perhaps five years old 
entered. She took @ seat opposite me, and 
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he came into the seat in front of me to look 
out of the open window. At once he put his 
head out as far as possible to look up and 
down the train. The mother called out to 
him, ‘‘ Johnnie, stop putting your head out 
of the window!” A scowl came over Johnnie’s 
face, and he took no other notice of his 
mother or the command than to draw back 
a very little, and soon the words were re- 
peated, with the strengthening affix, ‘‘ Don’t 
you hear?” There was not the slightest 
recognition of any other relation between 
the mother and child than ruler and ruled, 
though it is quite likely the mother would 
give all she possesses—perbaps life itself—in 
the interest of her boy. 

When, in the dawn of his mp tye the 
tiny thing was placed in her arms, she thought 
she loved him from the depths of her heart, 
and very likely then and there was possess- 
ed by one great desire, to be a true mother to 
the little being so mysteriously presenting his 
claims to her he and care. here and how 
did her feet first slip into the path that had 
led her so far from her boy in these few short 

ears? 

Did her love prompt her really to study his 
growing intelligence with the thought of 
supplying the best surroundings for him? 
Did she not rather indulge in the feeling that 
she was to feed and clothe him, be pleased 
with and proud of his cunning baby ways 
until he was old enough to go to school, and 
then, somehow, that was to make a man of 
him? 

Very likely she gratified his wishes when 
she could do so without too much trouble on 
her part, especially if he teased, and she could 
spare herself annoyance and trouble at the 
time by yielding. 

She had evidently given much thought and 
care to his clothing, making the raiment for 
his body as beautiful as possible. She had 
eyes for that, but could she have seen the 
subtle weaving of that web gathering closer 
and closer about the baby hopes, aspirations, 
and powers, binding and burying day by 
day the possibilities of his manhood, would 
she not have shrunk appalled at the spec- 
tacle? Especially as she, more than all the 
world besides, could save him. She was 
ready to spend money, time, and strength in 
his service, but did she live with him? The 
two rode but a short distance, and as they 
left the car, left also an aching in my heart. 
I longed to grasp the mother in my arms, 
for she too had been the victim of misunder- 
standing, and show her, before it was too late, 
how she was missing the pure gold of life for 
herself and her little boy. But she had gone, 
and, as I turned my eyes from the window, 
where I had looked out to see them once 
more, I half felt that the thought in my heart, 
which seemed almost a cry, would arrest the 
attention of the mother and arouse a new im- 
pulse in her heart. I looked up, and, as if in 
a new world, I saw a sweet-looking woman 
who had just entered with two little boys. 
The younger boy sat by his mother, and the 
elder came over and took the very seat by 
the open window just vacated by the little 
Johnnie, and repeated at once the operation 
of looking out to see all that was to be seen. 
He was not outdone by Johnnie in putting 
his head out as far as possible to see the 
engine, and, with great interest, I watched 
the mother’s loving, anxious glances. Soon 
she came over and sat down by the boy and 
made some pleasant remark about the out- 
look, and then — that it might not be 
quite safe to put his head out so far, and the 
matter was talked over between the mother 
and child with as much candor and interest 
as if the subject were as new to her as it was 
to him. He listened with the eagerness, al- 
ways so charming, of a child who is getting 
a new thought. The mother went back to 
her seat, and the dear little fellow went on 
with such investigations as he could make 
without putting his head out of the window; 
and instead of feeling soured, or even inter- 
rupted by his mother’s counsel, seemed im- 

ressed by her wisdom, and looked so sweet- 
y for her to notice each new discovery that 
it was a delight to watch him. She evident- 
ly lived with her children. And to give 
these two illustrations force, you have but to 
watch mothers and children in their daily in- 
tercourse. You will find these two extremes, 
sympathy with and entire lack of it, as well 
as all the shades between, and the result in 
every case will be justified by the amount of 
wholesome and wise sympathy that has di- 
rected this intercourse from birth. But we 
must remember that we cannot correctly es- 
timate conditions. When we have done our 
best, there is still a margin left for human 
incompleteness. Our best to-day leaves 
something to be won for to-morrow. Our 
judgments and discriminations change with 
each day’s widening horizon. But to-mor- 
row’s gain depends upon the full and eager 
acceptance of to-day’s problem and new light. 
e could not point out every word, look, 

and tone that hel to make the result in 
either of the cases I have described any more 
than we could by analyzing a delicious 
peach, or a hard, sour one, find all the sun- 
beams and dewdrops, the favorable soil and 
wise care, or the absence of these, that made 
the one delicious and the other the opposite; 
but we know that the conditions produced 
the results, and if we were cultivating 
peaches, we should study these conditions. 
And if we did not get good results, we should 
know that it was because we had not fulfilled 
the requirements of the fruit, and that fail- 
ure or success would d with the 
earnestness and intelligence with which we 
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applied ourselves to our work. Unless we put 
ourselves in the way of learning all that is 
possible to be learned, we have no t to 
complain of want of in any 

ment. We know that unalterable law con- 
trols all things. Do we not regard this 
knowledge less in the management of our 
= than in any other department of 
ife? 

I do not forget the limitations of our bu- 
man wisdom, even at its best, nor the exce 
tions when our furthest bound of skill ts 
reached, and we stand helpless, with our 
life-sorrow in our heart, before the mystery 
of that Providence that permits the tornado 
and the earthquake, the blight and the frost, 
which make playthings of our best-wrought 
schemes, Accidents of birth and of life 
must be left with that larger vision which 
dwells only with eternal and infinite law. 
But we set the limits to our comprehension 
of higher laws by trifling with those we 

rily apprehead, and by playing fast and 
oose with those we already know. 

Last winter I went into a so-called kinder- 
garten connected with a very select school in 
a prominent city. The children were fine- 
looking, and the lady in charge —I cannot 
call her a kindergartner—was evidently im- 

ressed, in a certain way, with the dignity of 

er position. One of the little boys, perhaps 
four years old, with great delicacy of organi- 
zation and busy brain, was constantly, and 
almost unconsciously, asking questions or 
making remarks about his sewing and such 
things as it suggested. He was indescribably 
interesting to me from his combination of 
delicacy and force; but the teacher thought 
he asked too many questions, so turned to 
him and said, ‘‘ Merton, you are very selfish 
to take so much of my time asking ques- 
tions.” He fairly quivered under the in- 
fliction. His face showed that his nature 
was a generous one, and he had a pretty cor- 
rect if indistinct idea of the meaning of self- 
ishness. She was inexcusable in making 
this accusation. His delight in the new life 
constantly opening before him made expres- 
sion a necessary part of his development; 
and if she could not give intelligent and sym- 
pathetic attention to this expression, the 
child ought not to have been there. Or, 
being there, if the eager questioning, which 
was to the child an open door to the universe, 
must be repressed for the good of the other 
children, there were endless resources to 
draw from, if she had been wise enough to 
see them and loving enough to make use of 
them, without saying what was cruel or un- 
true, and what she did say was both these. 

The bruised little baby was completely 
silenced, and the satisfied air of the teacher 
seemed to or; **See what control I have 
over these children!” 

Not long after she came to me to explain 
some point she thought I might not under- 
stand, when one little boy, very much inter- 
ested in laying his rings, said, 

“Oh, Mrs. > be I have made a balloon!” 

She turned upon him a very severe look, 
and said, ‘‘ Lloyd, you are very impolite in- 
deed, to interrupt me when I am talking.” 

She had given these rings to the children 
to play with, and was there for the express 
pur of attending to them. No other 
ordinary claim could, with any justice, inter- 
fere with this first one; but if she deliberate- 
ly took up some other interest, she still ought 
to have regarded the first claim enough to 
give the children the right to ask her atten- 
tion, or else ask them to excuse ber for the 
time she needed, just as she would have done 
to a grown person. 

But suppose she had asked to be excused, 
and the little fellow really was impolite in 
interrupting her. He was a child, and had 
come there for the express purpose of being 
taught; he needed forming as well as inform- 
ing, and how dared she undertake this work 
if she had not first learned to be polite and 
respectful? She could have made it as plea- 
sant as possible at the time, and then, later, 
taken or made an opportunity of showing 
the boy the better way. He would have re- 
membered it just as well, and would not have 
been wounded. And instead of giving him 
an example of injustice and rudeness, she 
would have been to him, as she ought to have 
been, a worthy model. She was, whether 
she knew it or not, a pattern and guide to 
these children just when impressions are 
strongest, and what had she learned of liv- 
ing with them? If she had had any concep- 
tion of their point of vision and outlook, 
could she have spoken so rudely to them, 
making it doubly severe by doing so before 
a stranger? Yet she was for many years a 
popular teacher, and, what is worse, her 
school was called a kindergarten. 

Two emotions were aroused in these chil- 
dren, the excitation of which should always 
be avoided if possible, namely, self-conscious- 
ness and self-defence. The best growth can 
never be secured when either of these is 
active. Self-consciousness puts self between 
the child and the object to be attained, and 
self-defence draws upon and exhausts the 
force needed to attain the desired r sult; so 
that in both cases power is diverted from its 
legitimate channel, and used in direct opposi- 
tion to harmonious growth. 

If this is so, is it oy Beater wf so few of us 
are well-rounded and beautiful types of man- 
hood and womanhood? §For the usual atti- 
tude towards children, both in the home and 
in the school, tends directly to stimulate both 
these qualities into abnormal growth. 

Observe, when you have opportunity, how 
differently we treat children from the way we 


treat their elders. We notice details of their 
dress and movements that would be uncivil 
in the extreme to older persons. How diffi- 
cult it is to find just point at which a 
child’s individuality begins! We say “Don't,” 
and blame him for mnzitieg not to our lik- 
ing, and also go on doing and judging every- 
ng for him ‘till he is old enough to judge 

for himself”; but somehow we waken too 
late to the fact that he is old enough, 
but unfortunately, and greatly to our disap- 
pointment, the average child does not seem 
to discriminate clearly and wisely. There is 
a want of correct thinking, and ‘didn’t 
think” is the stereotyped excuse for all de- 
linquencies, and the worst of it is it is true. 

ow all knowledge must be gained experi- 
mentally. Everything else is belief. It may 
be truth, but some else has proved it to 
be so. You must take it second-hand,-or 
experiment and find it out for yourself. 

he first instinct of a child is self. preserva- 
tion. For a time everything goes into his 
mouth; then he assumes a defensive attitude 
at the slightest appearance of danger; and 
almost simultaneously with this he begins to 
experiment with his new-found toes, then 
with his teeth; and later the room offers to 
his wondering eyes untold treasures to be in- 
vestigated. If only he can be so fortunate 
as to get hold of one of these treasures! 
How should he know they are not all his 
own? 

The typical man Adam felt no scruples 
whatever in ey oe gon ny | all that he found, 
and each new baby finds himself in his Gar- 
den of Eden. Why should he not explore 
everything within his reach? If it is a vase 
or anything which will be harmed or will 
harm him, help him to handle it over and 
over again as long as it pleases him. Possi- 
bly he will resent assistance, especially if 
anything has been taken from him rudely, 
for, although he may not consciously remem- 
ber, yet his little life forces have not failed 
to take in nourishment from such surround- 
ings as you have furnished him. Do not for 
a moment deceive yourself with the idea that 
he is to begin his education by-and-by. 
When your child is a year old, he has made 
a strong hold upon life by putting the roots 
of his ing deep into the mellow soil of 
wholesome letting alone, or he has taken on 
the quality and attitude of repression by 
your too much doing for him, which has the 
effect of ‘‘nagging,” however loving these 
attentions have been. [f it is possible to let 
him alone to make his experiments and in- 
vestigations, by all means let him do so, even 
at the risk of getting a slight fall or bruise. 

You do not pick open your rose-bud that 
you may revel a few days sooner in its deli- 
cate beauty and fragrance. You know that 
this would be fatal, and that you cannot im- 
prove upon nature's silent but certain move- 
ment within laws too subtle for our compre- 
hension. Our eyes are not yet anointed to 
see that the opening of the human flower— 
the soul—is subject to the same beautiful 
and unerring law. It almost seems as if we 
meddle with the unfolding mind of the child 
just in proportion to our love for him, and 
so get a genus of weaknesses or faults pecul- 
iar to children who are victims of too much 
attention. And these faults will prove a 
more unpromising environment to be liber- 
ated from than that of children who have 
had too little done for them, because in this 
case the faculties have simply lain dormant 
for the want of an awakening impulse; while 
in the other, excessive and abnormal growth 
has been stimulated, thus prematurely ex- 
hausting the forces, or giving a distaste at 
the outset for further effort or accomplish- 
ment. 

Try to let your child do the thing he 
wants to do, however absurd it may seem to 
you, and if he asks for help, give it to him in 

is own way. Do not presume to judge for 
him what he wants to do, simply because 
= see no sense in it. In pleading for this 

iberty I do not forget the necessity of teach- 

ing children, even in their babyhood, the dif- 
ference between their own possessions and 
rights and those of others. To learn this 
difference is a fundamental need of charac- 
ter, but there is no way of teaching this so 
forcibly as to respect their rights and posses- 
sions. 

A little boy not yet three, though mature 
in some ways and very manly, came to a 
kindergarten which was kept in the ante- 
rooms of a hall. A row of settees was left 
on either side of this hall, and for several 
days this little fellow gave his earnest atten- 
tion to experimenting with the settees. The 
earnestness of his manner showed that it was 
a real question with him, and to solve it as 
much a part of his education as anything 
that will ever come. Was it not as much a 
pa pe to something higher as will 
be his algebra or calculus by-and-by? 

He was taking measurements—not by any 
of our tables of measure, it is true, but, what 
was better still, they were original, and also 
very real to him—and the same conscientious 
deference was due to him in his efforts as 
would have been recognized and expected if 
he had been an older student in some im- 
portant branch of science. This was impor- 
tant to him, and if, for the so-called good 
order of the kinde n, he had been forced 
away from this delightful and 
cupation, neither the wisdom of nor 
the wealth of the mines could have filled its 

lace to him. Besides, it would have aroused 

n him boih self-copsciousness and self-de- 
fence, which have already been seen to be 
fatal to the best growth; and it was not dis- 
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order. Some of the children looked sur- 
prised, others laughed quietly, but it was ex- 
plained to them that this little friend had 
never seen the settees till he came to the 
kindergarten, and that he was measuring 
them with his little arms and legs. The 
children seemed well satisfied with the ex- 
planation, and apparently saw no reason 
why he should not work in his own way. 
They seemed to see, in their unconscious 
way, the dignity of real work in his efforts 
that a like number of fathers and mothers, 
had they been there, would have failed to 


see. 

When Edwin had found out just what 
relation the seats bore to him, they were of 
no further use to him, and so were dropped 
like any other plaything he had mastered. 
It seems easy for some to confound this 
wholesome letting alone with indifference. 
One is simply regarding the rights of chil- 
dren, or, in other words, living with them, 
and is the height of wisdom, and the other 
is inexcusable weakness. 

Let us, then, live with our children, thus 
putting around them an atmosphere of joy, 
which is the ‘‘inflowing universe” to their 
awakening intelligence, and produces the 
harmony of life and character that alone is 
the triumph of our higher civilization, and 
that makes certain the safe and happy solu- 
tion of the questions lying in wait for us. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Inqurner.—The stanzas at the head of Mra. Spof- 
ford’s Easter story, “ Beyond the Horizon,” were writ- 
ten by herself, as an introduction to the story. 

Peeriexity.—A containing notes and pat- 
terns for a baby’s outfit has been mailed you. Yeu 
wont find Mrs. Herrick's Cradle and Nursery a useful 


»*. 

R. A. H.—Instead of tulle, get white chiffon for a 
uonie dress, over white satin. Make a satin bell 
skirt with half-long train, and have the chiffon fall full 
over it, with a ruche of the same at the foot. Make a 
wide girdle of white satin folds, covering the silk lin- 
ing up to the bust, and add full chiffon above, like a 
guimpe with sleeves. Tulle is now little used, bat 
could be arranged in the same way. Have a Watteau 
bow of broad white satin ribbon, ‘ 

Mus. T. S.—Make your bine serge with a blue surah 
shirt waist and a belted blazer like that described in 
the New York Fashions of the present number of the 
Bazar. You might also have a waistenat of some 
fancy piqné or Marseilies to wear with the blazer in- 
stead of a silk shirt. Get a dark rose or an éeru 
crépon dress for your little girl to wear to charch. 
See designs for girs dresses in Bazar No. 15. India 
silk is also euitable for her. 

Murau.—Bine and pink together, or green with 
rose, are very effective in changeable silks. Make 
with a bel waist with bretelles of black or écra 
guipure lace. Use black eatin ribbon for the belt, 
Have a bell skirt with two gathered flounces, The 
graduating dress for a girl of eighteen might have a 
yoke and bertha of white lace, with full puffed tops of 
sleeves and traneparent lace cuffs. Sénd an invita- 
tion to your friend’s friend, or if your invitation to 
her is informal, suggest in it that she bring him. 

Cano.ine.—Bazar No. 22 of Vol. XXIV. contains 
patterns and an article on infants’ outfits. 

“ Haste.”—Make the black net dress over satin 
having a Ruesian blonse with belt of jet and a bell 
skirt. The checked silk shonld have a full round 
waist, with a black surah gathered yoke, and belt of 
black satin ribbon, Put three ruffles of inch-wide 
black satin ribbon around the bell skirt. 

“Vxxnon.”—There is no stated time for such mat- 
ters. Yon will find hints on the Fes age of mourning 
in Manners and Usages, which will be sent you 
by Harper & Brothers on receipt of $1 25. 

E. G.—Use lemon juice applied at night for remoy- 


ing tan. 

Sins. T. E. D.—The tea table ie an almost indispen- 
sable item of modern drawing-room furnishing. Have 
a pretty embroidered or drawn-work white tea cloth 
and a variety of cups and saucers, Use a brass tea- 
kettle and alcohol lamp, put the cup and saucer on a 
plate with a small fancy napkin, and pass light wafers 
or very thin slices of buttered bread. 

Lovisz.—A white silk or eatin dress with tulle veil 
is suitable for a bride at an early morning wedding at 
home, The maid of honor should wear either white 
or pink c de Chine or taffeta. The father or bro- 
ther of the bride should enter the room with her, pre- 
ceded by the maid of honor. The ladies of the family 
wear pearl or very light tan gloves. 

Barsara L.—For your inquiry about tea tables and 
cloths see reply above to“ Mrs. T. E.D.” A tan crépon 
dress, trim: with cream guipure lace and black eatin 
ribbons, made by late suggestions in the New York 
Fashions, will be appropriate for you. For a ladies’ 
luncheon have the table decorated with jonquiis or 
with pink tulips, and have several light courses— 
salmon croguettes, chops and eee rease, broiled 
chicken, salads, strawberries, and ices. Mra. Herrick’s 

k, Wi Eat—How to Serve It, published by Har- 
per & Brothers, will give explicit suggestions. 

M. E.—Yon will find information abont bedlinen in 
Bazar No.5 of Vol. XXIV. Pillows twenty-seven 
inches ae are much liked. They are placed erect 

inet head-board of the bedstead. 
“AL L.—If you invite a man to escort you where a 
carriage is necessary, of course you furnish the car- 
riage. An answer had better be sent to the lady whose 
name heads the list. Yes, call upon the lady whose 
as gt B pe: have enjoyed. 

xs. 8. 8.—Have your India silk skirt bias in the 
back, but straight in front, and slightly ted on 
each side next the belt. Have the back a belted coat 
waist, the front in jacket shape, falling open on a vest 
of light heliotrope silk draped with black gaipure net, 

Txss.—The Bazar gives all necessary information 
about children’s clothing in Now 11 and 12 There is 
no periodical devoted to the subject. Write to the 
Young Women's Christian A tion about “sys 
tems. 

L. F. E.—Your green foulard will make a very ef- 
fective dress draped with large-meshed black net, 
either fey or with clusters of small dots. Have the 
net skirt faller than the silk bell skirt, and edge it 
with a net ruche at foot. Make a full net waist over 
the fitted waist of green silk, with an Empire belt of 
green or black sutin folds. Pot a Ja puff of net at 
the top of n sleeves that nre plainly covered below 
with net. Have a collar and wristbands of satin rib- 


bon to match the ——. 

J. L.—Sew the silk and lawn together if like, but 
a better plan is to make the lawn skirt slightly fuller 
than the silk bell skirt, and let it hang loose upon it. 
The seams are not then so conspicuous. 

an, See ae ¢ inalig j aga ne Oe 
forms, but no m seam, ly poin t 
is lined with silk, aud has stitched or bound It 
may be worn separately, or the back of the skirt may 
be sewed to it. The Figaro and Mikado jackets are 
also in great favor. 

C. A. B.—The bell skirt is fitted the same at the top, 
no matter what the length. 

Marsrane.—Wear pale blue slippers of the silk of 
the dress, or else undreseed white Suéde slippers 
matching the gloves, 

Brianour.—Dress waists should be fitted to the natu- 
ral len of the waist of the wearer. If she thinks 
her waist too long, she can shorten the effect by wear- 
ing wide girdles, To lengthen it, coat tails are added, 
or a varrow belt is worn. 
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Nreatcar or Dustine ‘ 
( +d 


Ar’ 


For pattern and description 
t Supplement, \ 


No. X., Figs. 59 and 6. 






Néauiek Corser or Jersky Wessinea 


For pattern and description see pattern-shect Sap- 
plement, No. TX., Figs. 52-56. 










HovuskKEEPING APRON HOUSEKEEPING APRON WiTH RvusstAN 


For description see pattern-sheet Cross STirrcn. 
Supplement. For design and description see patiern-sheet 
Supplement, No. XII, Figs. 62-64, 











Fig. 2.—Back or Comat 
NATION, Fia. 1 


Fig. i1.—Lapy’s ComBrNaTion 
GarRMENT.—([See Fig. 2.) 
For pattern and description see pattern 
sheet Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 48 and 49 
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Fig. 1.—Pry-Cusnion with Open Emprorery.—{See Fig. 2.] 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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. ; } NEWSPAPER STAN 
2.—QUARTER OF EMBROIDERY FOR Prx-CusHion, Wicker Music on Newsrarer Stan. 
Fig. 1 Fun. Size For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 





3-Bob 
Figs. 1 and 2.—Drsiens ror 
Ooh : ussiAN Cross Srircu 
s t ‘ , 
Cama Srix Tea Crorn. For description see pattern-sheet Crocuet PATTERN FoR Basy’s CARRIAGE BLANKET.—REDUCED. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Por embroidery design and description see pattern-sheet Sapplement, No. XL, Fig. 61. Supplement 














APRIL 30, 1892 


A SENSIBLE GOWN. 


6 a idea originated with quick witted René, but it did 

not take the rest of us girls many hours to adopt it. 
You see, René soon discovered that her pretty frocks were 
of little use when tramping through the briers and mud 


with easel and paint-box. 


When she found her dainty 


cinghams and pretty serges not only liberally bespattered 
with oil paints, but torn and stained and covered with 


Fig. 5 3ACK OF BLACK SILK 


Dress, Fic 


to follow her ex 
ample without de 
lay. 

The storekeep 
er was amazed at 
the unprecedented 
demand for blue 
denim He had, 
in times past, sold 
a few yards to vari 
ous laboring-men, 
to be fashioned 
into a very differ- 
ent style of gar- 
ment, but now this 
sudden rush soon 
exhausted his 
stock of biue, and 





CHATELAINE 
SPECTACLE-CASE 


For description see 
pattern-sheet Supp! 


late -comers were 
forced to content 
themselves with 
brown. The next 
day an obliging 
mamma _ presided 
at the sewing-ma- 
chine, and distrib- 
uted gratuitous ad- 
vice to the ama 
teur dressmakers. 

Peals of laughter 
arose as various 
ambitious but im- 
possible plans were 
revealed. Ouraim 
was to have the 
gowns as simple as 
possible, out of 
consideration for 
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burs, she did not say 
anything—Réne was a 
girl of few words—but 
started off for the little 
country store as fast 
as her light feet could 
carry her. 

Weall laughed when 
she reappeared ongthe 
piazza, flushed but 
triumphant, bearing 
proudly a roll of blue 
denim; but no one 
laughed next morning 
when she went out 
equipped for sketch 
ing, attired in a full 
suit of the rough but 
becoming blue cotton. 

A “ blazer” or open 
jacket was held to- 
gether by a little strap 
over the striped shirt- 
waist, and with a plain 
bell skirt, suited the 
tall slender figure ad- 
mirably. An immense 
rough -and-ready hat 
of darkest blue framed 
and shaded the deli 
cate face. When she 
appeared at dinner 
time she was so en- 
thusiastic in her 
praises of her strong 
new gown that we all 
voted it just the thing 
for our cross-country 
tramps, and resolved 





Fig. 1.—F rock ror Giri From 6 To 8 
YEARS OLD. 
For description aee pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Rvusstan Frock For Grrt From 4 To 7 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see pattern-sheet Suppl., No. LIL, Figs, 25-28, 











Fig. 2.—Dxess ror E.perity Lapy 
[See Fig. 4.) 
For description cee pattern-sheet Supplement 


the laundress, to 
whose purifying 
wash-tub we pro- 
posed to consign 
them frequently. 
All our = skirts 
were cut from 
the same pattern 
and finished with 
a deep hem, per- 
haps with the 
addition of a flat 
bias band of the 
material. 

Pretty, plump 
litte Laura made her 
dress with a sailor blouse 
and. skirt of the dark 
blue, the other, lighter 
side of the denim fur- 
nishing a belt, cuffs, a 
deep sailor collar, and a 
band on the skirt. Hers 
was finished first, and 
was donned immediate- 
ly, proving extremely 
becoming to the quaint 
round face under the 
jaunty black sailor hat. 

Ethel made hers in the 
same fashion entirely on 
the dark side, trimming 
everything with five 
rows of narrow white 
tape. A V-shaped piece 
barred with white filled 
up the collar in front. 

Our gypsy, Nanette, 
used dark brown denim 
for hers. A box-pleated 
blouse filled out her thin 
figure, and was girdled 
by asoft red sash knotted 
at the side. Her deft 
fingers soon  feather- 
stitched the turn-down 
collar, the deep cuffs, 
and the skirt hem with 





Fig. 3.—Biack 81.k Dress ror Evperiy Lavy. 


[See Fig. 5.] 


For pattern and description see pattern-sheet Supple- 


ment, No. VL, Figs. 40-47. 
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ALuminuM) BELT. 


Fig. 4.—Back OF 
Dress, Fic. 2 


Turkey red cotton, 
relieving the som- 
bre brown ip a 
manner very be- 
coming to her 
brunette face. <A 
large fisherman’s 
hat, caught up pic- 
turesquely with 
scarlet poppies,and 
a red parasol com- 
pleted her costume 

Poor stout Nellie, 
whose unwelcome 
load of flesh no ex- 
ercise seemed to 
lessen, longed in 
vain for one of the 
loose blouses, but 
finally decided on 
a short, easy-filling 
basque. Vertical 
lines of narrow 
white braid formed 
V’s in the back and 
front, ending at the 
points below the 
waist line.’ A flat 
braided pocket 
hung at her side to 
hold her handker 
chief 

Louise, who had 
been embroidering 
a denim table cover, 
was inspired to use 
the same flowing 
scroll pattern as a 
border, outlined in 
white linen floss, 
around the deep 
hem of ‘her skirt. 
On the collar,cuffs; 
and pointed belt 
she repeated the 
same design in min 


iature. The ef 
fect was highly ar- 
tistic. 


Many were the 
long tramps, the 
sailing parties, the 
picnics, we under- 
took, attired in our 
new gowns. No 
thing seemed to 
hurt them. Ex 
posure to the hot 
summer sun and 
constant wetlings 
with salt-water fa 
ded the color some 
what, but it was 
all the prettier, we 
\hought. 

One decided ad- 
vantage owr denim 
gowns possessed, 
wood-ticks and oth- 
er annoying insects 
of the wild-wood 
did not like them, 
Accustomed to 
cling to the woolly 
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coat of the sheep, they found the soft sur- 
faces of flannels and serges very inviting. 
the unfortunate wearer of such a gown after 
a. morning spent in botanizing or sketching, 
often picked off as many as twenty of the 
disgusting wood-ticks, slowly creeping up her 
gown, ready for the first opportunity of bur 
rowing in her fair neck or wrist. This an- 
noyance the wearers of cotton frocks were 
free from 

The demand on our purses was not great. 
Each dress cost about a dollar and a half, for 
the denim, or blue jeans, is only about 
twelve or fifteen cents a y: ard. The higher. 
priced goods are stiffer, and do not make up 
as well as the cheaper qualities 


QUEER STYLE OF 
HANGINGS. 
VERY notable *' 


WALL 


wall-hangiug,” made to 


imitate tapestry, was called “ stayned 
cloths for hangings of beyond-sea crafts 
men,” designating in this way the handiwork 


of Flemish artisans. This style was simply 
painting upon canvas; the most marvellous 
stories, and gorgeously portrayed, were “' the 
batailes of famous warriors.’ 

The finest one now known to exist is among 
the treasures at Hampton Court. It was ex 
ecuted by Andrea Mantegna in the latter part 
of the fifteenth century for the Duke of 
Mantua, Ludovica Gonzaga, and “ consists of 
a magnificent series of paintings of the tri 
umphs of Julius Cesar; there are nine in all, 
and each compartment nine feet square, sep 
arated from each other by a pilaster, thus 
forming a continuous procession with life 
sized figures of unrivalled grace and beauty.” 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gume, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrha@an, Suold by druggists in every part of the 


world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{Adv.) 


FALSE ECONOMY 
Is practised by many people who buy inferior articles 


of food because cheaper than standard goods | 
infante are entitled to the best food obtainable. It 
is a fact that the Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand Con- 
densed Milk is the best infant food. Your grocer 


and druggist keep it.—[ 4 dv.) 





Boanert’s Fravonine Extracts are invariably ac 





knowledged the purest and the best.—({ Ade.) 
Counsi.’s Bewzors Coewerto Soar. Best skin 
and complexion soap in the world.—(Adr. } 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baxer & Cos 







from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


Importers and Retailers of Staple and Fancy 


DRY GOODS 
6th Ave., 19th to 20th St.,N.Y. 


65 DEPARTMENTS, 
Covering 50,000 Square Feet of Space, 
And presenting in their entirety 


An Aggregate of Attractions Unsurpassed 
by any Retail Dry-Goods House 


in America, 


Everything new and novel in Cloaks, Suits, 
Travelling Garments, Trimmed Millinery, 
Silks, Dress Goods, Lingerie, etc. 

Sole owners of the celebrated J UDIC 
CORSE T—the most Perfect Fitting Corset 
in the world. In models to suit all figures. 

Mail orders promptly attended to, 
SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON, 
6th Ave., 19th to 20th St., N. ¥. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Fxperts Agree 
that 


ERFECT and uniform 
success in making finest 
food is more certain 
with Royal Baking Pow- 
der than with any other. 
Use it in every receipt 
calling for baking powder, or 
for cream of tartar and soda, 
and the lightest, purest, most 
wholesome and appetizing 
food is assured. 

MARION HARLAND: “I regard 
the Royal Baking Powder as the 
best in the ma Since its 

introduction into p ae kitchen I 
have used no other.” 

Miss Maria Parioa: “It 
seems to me that Royal Baking 
Powder is as good as any can be. 
I have used it a great deal and 
always with satisfaction.” 

Mrs. Baker, Principal of 
Washington, D. C., School of 
Cookery: “I say to you, without 
hesitation, use the ‘Royal.’ I 
have tried all, but the Royal is 
the most satisfactory.” 

M. ag late Chef, Delmoni- 
co’s, New-York: “In my use of 
Royal Baking Powder, I have 
found it superior to all others.” 

A. Fortin, Che/, White House, 
for Presidents Arthur and Cleve- 
land: “I have tested many bak- 
ing powders, but for finest food 
can use none but ‘ Royal.’” 


FREE. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOK 
On TH 







€ 
CARE OF THE TEETH. 


ADORESS 
E.W. HOYT & CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 





BICYCLES 


ON EASY-PAYMENT PLAN. 


All leadin standard makes. Old wheels taken in 
cost. Two bende 
jes’ 


Credendas, $90, reduced ress 
PECK “a SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., N. ¥. 








Lm ~ WANTED—The work is 


stn on tod oa ev ee 
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ARE BECOMA 


ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 

The shells of the ocean yierd no pear! that can - 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with tha 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT 


which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies 
and perfumes the breath, beantifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


“ROMANCE.” 
The Monthly Magazine of Complete Stories 


* ROMANCE” enters upon a new volume with 
the May namber, and comes out in a new cover. It 
contains seventeen complete stories by writers of the 
United States, Canada, England, Ireland, France, and 


———— amen the famous authors on the list 
are: 7 . Poe, Alexander Dumas, Charles 
Reade, Mane Carleton, Theodor Korner, and Guy 


de Maupassant. 

6 ROMA NCE” contains from 15 to 20 complete 
stories each month. It is edited by Mrs. Kate Upson 
Clark, which guarantees the brilliancy and bigh char- 
acter of its stories, 


Price 26 cents a copy; $2.50 a year. 
ROMANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Olinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 


Prof. 1. HUBERT’S 





Prot. | . UBERT. TOLEDO, OHIO. 


BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 52 in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 


J.B. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
295 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 


DRESSMAKERS 


Wishing to bay g0 goods direct from the manufacturers 
and importers had better send for our catalogue of 
Daxseuakens’ Suprsins ; phe will be sent 
FRED 
on application to 
BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 
3d Avenue & 59th Street, N. ¥. City. 














BOoyY’s CAMP. 
Eighth Season, Jaly and August, 1892. 
NATURAL HISTORY CAMP. 


Wigwam Hill 
Instruction and 
| gy oo 


Lake Quinsigamond, Worcester, Maes. 
Recreation, Athletics, Military’ Drill, 
, Rowing, agen se Natural History, etc. 
scriptive cirenlar, address 
———— Worcester, Mase. 





NH HAI 

LEY "PARKER, F.R.AS. 
‘Oe, 1018 Arch St. ee Pa. 
“ Every one should read this little book.” —4 thena-wm. 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
Sc. E.T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 










DEJ AF": .AMD,WEAD Moles CURED 





Successf\.! 
Gk Octd caly ty ®. Reseua Sho Bren. BT. Wet be bask of peek REE 





Children Cry ‘aabie Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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am = J cleanses the teeth ana the breath 

Absolutely pureand harmless. Put up in metal boxes 

with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 

AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
yn - Convenient for Tourists. . 


as ON, 88 on Sinton Ls of ee. 


Sold by al 
Address Dr. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

Letters of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Col- 
lected and Edited by Grorer Birxseck Hii, 
D.C.L., Pembroke College, Oxford; Editor of 
Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson.” Two volumes. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7 50. 
(in a box.) 

IL 

A Voyage of Discovery. A Novel of Ameri- 
can Society. By Hamicton Aipé. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


It. 
The Technique of Rest. By Anna C. Brack- 
gtr. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 cents. 


IV. 

The Heresy of Mehetabel Clark. By Annir 
Trumevt Stossox, 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
75 cents. 

Vv. 

Flying Hill Farm. By Sorme Swerr. Iilus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
(“ Harper’s Young People Series.”’) 


vi. 

The Kansas Conflict. By Ex-Gov. Caances 

Rosixsox. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Vil. 

A Capillary Crime, and Other Stories. 
F. D. Muser. With Two Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

VIII. 

The House Comfortabie. 
ORMSBEE. 


By 
Post 


By Aones Batter 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 
1X. 
Tales of a Time and Place. By Grace Kixe. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


x. 
Van Bibber and Others. Stories. By Ricnarp 
Harvie Davis. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


XI. 
Concerning All of Us. By Tuomas Wenr- 
wortn Hieainson. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


$1 00. 
XIL 
Everybody’s Pocket Cyclopzdia of Things 
Worth Knowing, Things Difficult to Remem- 


ber, and Tables of Reference. Square 16mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. 
XI. 

American Architecture : Studies. By Monr- 
Gomery Scuvyter. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Full Leather, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $2 50. 


XIV. 
ality of Mercy. A Novel. 


The By Wut- 
14M Dean Howetts. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 
XV. 

Tributes to Shakespeare. Collected and Ar- 

ranged by Mary R. Sissy. 16mo, Cloth, 


Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25. 
XVL 
Love Letters of a Worldly Woman. By 
Mrs. W. K. Citrvorp. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25, 
XVII. 
Folly and Fresh Air. By Even Pattrorrs. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
XVIII. 


Monsieur Henri: a Foot-note to French His- 


tory. By Lovise Imogen Guiney. With Por- 
trait and Map. Small 16mo, Cloth, Ornament. 
al, $1 00. 


XIX. 
Stories from English History for Young 
Americans. Copiously Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, wore $2 00. 


Everybody's Writing-Desk Book. Square 

16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
XXL 

New Edition of Black’s Novels: Jn Silk 
Attive—A Princess of Thule—The Strange 
Adventures of a Phaeton.— A Daughter of Heth. 
By Witttam Brack, Each one volume. Post 
8vo, Cloth, 90 ome, Other volumes to follow. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, NW. Y. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 


will be sent by the 4, e id, to av 
part of the United Cantan of] an, on vote 
nae Hazrer's Catatooce will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Ten cents in stamps. 











APRIL 30, 1892. 


RIDLEYS: 


Grand Street, N. Y. 
HOUSEKEEPING 


LINENS. 


800 Bleached German Linen TABLE- 
CLOTHS, fringed, plain, white, and with 
fancy colored borders, at $1.35, $1.65, 
$1.85 each; worth $1.75 to $2.50. 


50 pieces Unbleached Linen TABLE DA- 
MASK, 64 inches wide, at 55c. yard; 
worth 75c. 

Bleached Linen TABLE DAMASK, 62 
inches wide, 69c. yard; worth 89c. 

550 dozen Bleached German Linen Fringed 
NAPKINS, good size, with fancy colored 
borders, 64¢c. each; worth $1 dozen. 





Extra heavy and fine German Linen DA- 
MASK TOWELS, with knotted fringe 
and fancy colored borders, size 24x 45 
inches, 25c. each; worth 40c. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 
Receive Prompt Attention. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114-321 Grand St., N.Y. 


and SILK Goods 
Catalogue Free. 


The finest and most complete catalogue 
of Silks and Silk Goods in the world is 
that published by the large exclusive 
Silk House of Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. 
Chicago. It now takes an edition of 
many hundred thousand copies to sup- 
ply the demand for this very desirable 
vook. The Spring edition con- 
tains over 200 illustrations with com- 
plete descriptive price list of all kinds 
of Dress Silks, Silk Waists, Silk 
Skirts, Silk Laces, Silk Parasols, Silk 
Veilings, Silk Ribbons, Silk gauze Fans, 
Silk Handkerchiefs, Silk Hosiery, etc., 
at our well known lowest prices. 








Write to-day for catalogue. 
CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS.. 
111 State St.. Cuicaco, IL. 


TWO USEFUL HANDBOOKS 


Everybody’s Writing-Desk Book. 
By Cuartes Nisper and Don Lemon. 
Revised and Edited by James Ba.p- 
wis, Ph.D. pp. vi. 310. Square 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 

A capital book for the student. Its rules for 
composition, grammar, and punctuation are sim- 
ple and clear, and well calculated to start the 
student to thinking. .. . It is an excellent book 
for the pocket or the satchel.— Boston Beacon, 
Everybody’s Pocket Cyclopsdia 

of Things Worth Knowing, Things 

Difficult to Remember, and Tables of 
pp- 214, 
16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 





Reference. iv., Square 


It is remarkable how many “things worth 
knowing and things difficult to remember” are 
here crowded into small space. He is an excep- 
tionally curious person who cannot here gratify 
his curiosity —W. Y. Sun. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

CR” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of 
the price. Harper's New Catalogue will be sent to any 
address on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 


LANGDON & BATOHELLER’S 
Genuine Thomson’s 


Why ti. . 
Wh 
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Gl I I 
ove-Fittin 
e 
A Perfect-Fitting Corset. 

‘*I would rather fit a dress over a GLOVE- 
FITTING Corset than any other,” said the 
dressmaker-in-chief of one of our largest dry 
goods establishments. So would all good dress- 
makers : They are very aften blamed for a poor 


fit, when the trouble is that the customer does 
not wear the proper corsets to insure a good one, 

GLOVE-FITTING Corsets not only pro- 
duce this result, but comfort and grace as well. 
These goods are justly renowned all over the 
world, and can be seen and purchased at all 
leading dry-goods establishments. 

Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
WE WARRANT 


“GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS.” 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., Manufacturers, 
New York and Chicago. 


ae 
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Sites. 
Grenadine and Gauze Tissues, 
OMBRE, FACONNE, RAYE MOIRE, 
Plain and Fancy Crepe de Chine. 


SPRING Importations of LYONS SILKS dis- 
play the greatest amount of novelty 
we have ever shown. 


TAFFETAS RAYE, OMBRE, GLACE. 
Moire Antique. 
RAYE, GLACE, CAMELEON, AND FACONNE. 
White Satin and Veloutine for Wedding Gowns. 
Striped Taffetas for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 
SILK AND WOOL FABRICS. 
Ondine, Veloutine, Bengaline, Plain, Glace, and Barre. 


Proadovay A 19th st. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


1892, Used by Ladies 
Everywhere 


Embroidery, 
KNITTING, 


AND 


Crochet Work. 


ALSO 
For Chany, Antique, Russian, Macramé, and 
other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country, on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS, 








1784, 






THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
MATS. We will send you 8 cut-out 
Linen Table Mats, silk to work them, also 


New Your, Boston, Purtapecrata, 
Cu0aao, Sr. Lous, San FRraxorsoo, 
Ask for BARBOUR'S. 
Table INGALLS’ 32-pp. Illustrated wr 
for 9 two-cent stamps (18 cts.). Ad 
J. F. ingalis, Lynn, Mass. Box 


, all 
ress 
H. 





De Miel’s Health Biseult, advertised in “ Harper's 
Magazine” for May, is used largely in England, 





RIBBONS. 


During this week we shall 
display our stock of Im- 
ported and Domestic Rib- 
bons, comprising many 
choice Novelties in combi- 
nation colorings, suitable 
for Millinery and Dress 
Trimming purposes. 

The latest Paris produc- 
tions are “Nacrés,.” or 
Mother-of-Pearl effects, in 
many colorings; Change- 
able Moiré Double- Faced 
Satin, Satin Striped Moire, 
Gauze with Moiré Centres. 
Black and Colored Velvet 
Ribbons in all widths, 

In Black Ribbons, we are 
showing full lines of Plain 
and Satin Edge Gros-Grain, 
Satin Striped Moiré, Plain 
Moiré and Gauze effects. 
Soft Silk Sashes, 10 and 15 
inches wide, in all colors, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Ii1th St., 
New York. 





Summer 
Furnishings. 


CHINA and JAPAN MATTINGS, 
PLAIN FILLINGS and 
ENGLISH FELT. 
CHINESE and JAPANESE 
RUGS, CRETONNES, 
TAPESTRIES, 
and an extensive stock of 
CURTAIN MATERIAL. 


All in new patterns and tints, 
and moderate-priced. 


Samples on request. 


W.& J.Sloane, | 


Broadway, 18th and 19th 








This label is on the best BIAS VELVET- 
EEN BINDING made. 52 Shades. Now 
on the counters of all the leading retailers. 
Accept no substitute. It has none. 


LAWN-TENNIS 


Catalogue 











363 
All First-Class Retailers Sel/ T/ em. 


INES 


Guaranteed to wear a lifetime. 
THE SPECIALTY OF THE 


OldPleachLinenCo. 


Towels, Towelling, Diapers, Pillow, Em- 
broidery, Art Linen, ete. 


raave * Q)1 Bleach” wa 


On every Towel and Yard of Goods, War- 
rants them to Wear. 


Wholesale Branch for U.S. A., 


GEO. RIGGS, 99 Franklin St., New York. 











Registered Trademark. 


HOUSEKEEPING LINENS. 


Whatever is newest and most desirable 
in these goods, from the finest production 
of the hand-loom down to the every-day- 
use substantial products of the power- 
loom, in Table Linen, Bed Linen, Towels, 
Towellings, &c., may be found in our 
assortment. 

Wedding Outfits carefully prepared. 
Estimates furnished if desired. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
THE LINEN STORE, 


64 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 40 years, Oatalogue on request, 


are getting gant te fo facle> 
ip biat tal PERWIS? 


tO 


————____— >, 


ACW 


341 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 

FIELD & 00., CHICAGO, Wholesale Western 

For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 








and Rules 
of the Game Free. 

Special Discount to Clubs. 

PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., N. ¥. 





Established {db!. 








2. 


This is the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 








most dainty dress for street or house. 

Kver 
The 

the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.). 

The 

Stern 











PRIESTLEY’S BLACK SILK-AND-WOOL CARMELITE 


is a light, sheer, criep dress material, with a soft silky lustre. It combines well with lace, and makes a 


yard is guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. 
riestiey Dreas Goods are all stamped every five yards, on the under side of the selvedge, with 
Unless so stamped they are not genuine. 
are for sale by the principal dealers throuvhout the Unit 
ros., Lord & Taylor, B. Altman & Co., Le Boutillier Bros., of 14th St., E. J. Denning & Co., and others. 


States, and in New York City by 

















HOW TO GET RICH ON WALL 
JUNIOR. “ WERE Is AN ORDER FROM Mas, PETERKIN-SMYTHE, 
SENIOR. “ REALLY? CLEVER WOMAN MRS, PETERKIN-SMYTHE, 


WE CAN TO OBLIGE HER 


JUNIOR. “See Wisnes Us TO PURCHASE 
COUNT AT TS AND SELL IT AT 9), 
TO-DAY 
rik BABY'S MAMMA. 
i's dest a yittle baby, ‘nd I don't know verwy much, 


leas ‘an Dutch ; 
him why is 


N’ popay says the woyda I fpeak is noffir 


dou't aunnerstan’ me when I ask 


Dest what it is makes boesies moo ‘nd why vhe wobin 


sings 

But seems to me my mamma knows dest what I want 
to @ay, 

No matter how I aay it, 


nor if it be night or day 


Indeed, I fink my mamma kind o' looks into my mind, 

Wight fwoo my eyes ehe peers ‘ny’ sees what's doin’ on 
behind ; 

N' vough sometimes when I ewy out betanse I want a 
dwink, 

She dets me cwackers by mistake, I weally, twuly fink 

She hits it wightly ninety timer in everwy ninety-one, 

Nd I fink she’s the sweetest fing there is beneath the 
sub SS eee 

“Why will you not clope with me ?” 


“ Because it's a bad business plan. We'll lose all our 
presents if I do,” said she. 
——— 

“I know my grocer is honest. 

“ How?” 

“| heard him play the base drum at a concert the oth- 
er day, and I watched him closely. He gave full weight 
to every pound.” 


ONE THOUSAND 
AND SEND HER A CHECK FOR THE PROFITS BY TWELVE O CLOCK 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





STREET. 


FATHER.’ 


WE MUST DO WHATEVER 


suakes OF J.T. & W. ON HER Ac- 


DURING AN EVENING WALK. 
Me. Dou.ey. * Now, I don’t believe in signe.” 
Muse Fiuyrer. “ Weil, Ido. Now, for instance, there 


is one I believe in 

It was an ice-cream sign, and the young thing's belief 
cost Dolley fifty centa. 

—— 

“Mise Gasket, I love you dearly,” 
Mr. Smithers, 

**I'm #0 giad,”’ replied Miss Gasket, fervently. 

“You make me jntensely happy,” rejoined the young 
man. 

“I hope I shall continue to do so, for I am to be your 
step-mother 


confessed young 





> — 


“TI wonder why there is a rule against children in so 
many flate 7" 

* Probably 
grow.” 


because there isn’t room for them to 


oe 
“Let's see-—Ta- ta-ta-ta—how would you pitch this 
song of mine? 
* Oat of the window.” 
————— 
“My barber is a hustler. He's got out a new sign 
now.” 
** What is it ?” 
* Bald heads polished to look like new.” 
EE 
** How late the epring is this year!” 
“ Yes, indeed. Everything will be put back, I eup- 
pose. I dare say the Fourth of July won't be along 
much before August.” 


OVERHEARD. 


“Mas DEVERE-HAWKINS Is A WIDOW, IS SHE NOT?” 
“ TEMPORARILY.” 





A LESSON TO BE LEARNED. 


Lives of failures oft remind us 
Into fame perchance ty strut, 
If the gravest crises find u 
With our mouths kept tightly shnt. 
——>——_ 


Autor ( seven years). “ Pope were there 
any live rebels after the the battle of Bull Run ?” 
aTurn. “* Why, of course, my child. Why 

do you ask that? 
Aor. “Unele Geo 


told me about the 
bape last night, and aT tho 


ught he killed them 





Wiruse Warners. “I aimed that shot-gun of 
yours at mamma's dressmaker to-day, and she 
Was 80 scared that she ran away,” 

Ma. Waneace. “You did, eh? Well, you're 
a good boy. Come out in the back yard and I 

fi | show you how to use that gan. 

—_———@—— 


* What has come over Jonny? He keeps 

his face so clean.” 
“Yes. He hates so to have it washed.” 
a en 

“Why, my dear!” sald Mr. Mawbid to Mrs. 
Mawbid. “ You simply bristle with pins That 
rn of yours: will put somebody's eye out.” 

think net,"\returned Mra. M.—** I hope not: 

but I must wear it that way, because this is bar- 
gain day at Lacy & Jones's, and I don’t know how 
else J can get through the crowd to the counter.” 


Miss Ovp@rer ingly). “So this is Susie's 
baby? I can't realize it! Just hear the dear little 
fellow—‘ Mam, mam, mam!’ I wonder if he thinks 
I am hie mother ?” 

Cooney Norsk -(uncompromisingly veraciovs). 
“ Mam, mat's what he calle hie gran’ma.” 





A REAL CASE OF 
HE. “I Dip NOT SEE YOU AT_THE MAWLY BALL ON WEDNESDAY, 


SHE. “No; I was Keeping Lent 
HE. “Way, LEnt Was OVER. 
SHE 
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CARLYLE SMITH'S HOUSEHOLD AND 
NURSERY PATENTS. 





A CAST-IRON SAFE FOR USE OF TIMID 
HEADS OF FAMILIES WHO WISH TO Dis- 
CHARGE BELLICOSE COOKS. 


A GOOD PRINCIPLE. 
“My son called me an old crank the other day, 
and wy, wife wouldn't let in¢ putish him.” 
“Why not?” 
“She said a child never should be punished for 
telling the truth.” 


“Don't touch my pictnre-book,” suid Tommy to 
his little brother. “ Because it’s got a picture of a 
kitchen stove in it, and you might burn your sweet 
little fingers.” 


CONSCIENCE. 
Miss PARLEY. 


IT WAS JUST AFTER Easter.” 
“Yes, 1 know. Bur I DID NOT BEGIN TO KEEP IT UNTIL 


A WEEK AFTER.” 


CAUTIOUS JOHNNY. 

“ Now, Johnny,” said Johnny's father, ‘1 want 
you to go-back to Mr~-Parker, and tell him you 
didn’t mean to ring his door-bell and ran away.” 

“T can’t, papa. 

»“ Bat you must. It was very naughty of you 
to do it. 

“I know that; bat I did mean to do it, and I 
don’t think I ought to tell Mr. Parker a story.” 

———— 

“TI think young Porper is very much smitten 
with Fannie,” said Mrs. Hankinson. 

“* Well, he'll be emitten with a crowbar if I catch 
him around here,” returyed the old man 

eungengjpem 


“TI don’t know where the waterin’- pot is,” said 
Jimmieboy, “ but I'll tell you what we'll do, Wil- 
lie: ~— hold your eyes over the fwowers and I'll 
pinch you till you cry, and the tears 'll water ‘em 
good enough.” 

“T guess the sand man’s come,” said Mrs. Hink- 
ley, a8 the baby began rubbing his eyes. 

** IT think so," said Mr. Hinkley. “J find his bill 
on the tablé here. We must economize on gro- 
ceries, Maria.” 7 

“You warrant that horse gentle?” 

“Gentle as a Jamb, sir. if that horse were a 
man, he'd be a dude.’ 


—_—_——— 


“Give me a few pennies, sir, to—” 
“Here. Here's a quarter for you, poor fellow.” 
“Thank you, sit; but—er—this is a Canadian 
ba yaw sir, and i don’ t take Canadian or mutila- 
ted coin. 


—_>_—_ 


A prominent Governor of one of the Middle 
States was not long since ealled upon by a gen- 
tleman to whom a messenger brought the words, 
“The Governor says he js out.” 

eS: 


“Does your husband get-much pleasure read- 


4, 7. Higley ?” 
1" Well ho. You see he buys such expensive 


ones he hear to work all the time to pay for them, 
and has no time for reading,” returned the wife 
of the bibliomaniac. 
a 

“ Friends and fellow-citizens !” cried the agita- 
tor. “ Lend me your ears.” 

“Not mach,” retorted a minion of the op- 
“If we did, we'd never get ‘em back 





























SUPPLEMENT. 


THE IVORY GATE. 
(Continued from page 355.) 


but be could still assume at times the master- 
ful manner of counsel before the court— 
‘which should be read. It is a letter on 
socialism.” 

‘*Ugh!” said the money-lender. ‘‘ Social- 
ism! They want to destroy property. So- 
cialism! Don’t tell me, sir.” 

“It is adream of what might be—a noble, 

a generous letter.” He looked round him. 
In their dull and fishy eyes there was no 
pan or sparkle of response. ‘“‘I forgot,” 
1e said; ‘‘ you cannot be interested in such 
a letter. I beg your pardon, sir.” He bowed 
with great courtesy to the ex-M.P. ‘‘I 
interrupted your valuable observations. We 
shall listen, I am sure, with the greatest—” 
He buried his head in the paper again. 

The legislator began again. ‘‘As I was 
a-saying, gentlemen, when I was interrupted, 
on the subject of education and the rate-pay- 
ers, being a rate-payer myself, as we all are, 
and having our taxes to pay, which is the 
only advantage we ever get from being a 
rate-payer, while on the other hand I am free 
to confess—” 

‘“‘Why,” the barrister interrupted once 
again, ‘‘this letter is from a man on our 
staircase, No, 22”—Checkley started—‘ an 
acquaintance of mine, if I can call him so, 
onl of our friend the scholar. A very able 
man, now somewhat in years. By name Ed- 
mund Gray.” 

**What?” said Checkley. ‘‘ Edmund Gray? 
You know Edmund Gray?” 

“Certainly. I have known him this nine 
years. Ever since he has been in the Inn.” 

‘* W-w-what sort of a man is he?” Check- 
ley stammered, in his eagerness. 

‘* A very good sort ofaman. Why do you 
ask?” 

‘I want to know—for his advantage—oh! 
yes, yes—for his advantage.” 

“Yes.” The barrister retreated to his pa- 
per. ‘‘Oh yes,” he added. ‘‘ Quite so.” 

‘For his advantage,” Checkley repeated. 
** Robert, I think the gentleman would take 
a tumbler, if you will bring it—hot, Robert 
—strong—with lemon and sugar—a large 
rummer, Robert.” 

The barrister’s head behind the paper was 
observed to tremble. 

Robert returned with his rammer, the glass 
spoon tinkling an invitation. Dinner had 
been but a sorry affair that day—a stop-gap 
—insufficient in bulk; the tempted man felt 
a yearning that could not be resisted. He 
stretched out his hand and took the glass 
and tasted it. Then turning to Checkley: 

‘You have purchased my speech, sir. 
You were asking me about Mr. Edmund 
Gray. What do you wish to know?” 

** Everything — his business —his private 
life—anything.” 

** As for his business, he has none; he is a 
gentleman living on his means—like myself; 
but his means are larger than my own; he 
has a residence elsewhere—I don’t know 
where; he uses his chambers but little; he 
has a collection of books there, and he keeps 
them for purposes of study.” 

** Does he call there every day?” 

‘No. Only at irregular times. Some- 
times not for many weeks together.” 

“ Has he got any friends?” 

**I should say that he has no friends at all 
—at least none that come to the Inn. I have 
never heard or seen any one in his room. 
A quiet man. No slammer. An excellent 
man to have on the staircase. No trampler; 
doesn’t tramp up and down like an elephant. 
Isn't brought home drunk.” 

** What does he look like?” 

‘* He is a man advanced in years—perhaps 
seventy—a good-looking man—very cheer- 
ful countenance; tall and well set up still— 
wears a long frock-coat. And that, I believe, 
is all I know about him.” 

‘* That's all you’ve got to tell me, is it?” 

“That is all, Mr. Checkley. Except that 
he has written a very remarkable letter to the 
Times of this morning.” 

** Well, sir, it isn’t much for your rum and 
water, let me tell you.” 

The barrister rose and poured the half-glass 
that remained into the cinders. ‘‘ Then let 
me drink no more than my information was 
worth,” he said; and at the sight of so much 
magnanimity the broad earth trembled, and 
Mr. Checkley sat aghast. 

The ex-statesman cleared his throat and 
began again. ‘‘ After the third interruption, 
gentlemen, I may hope for a hearing. While, 
therefore, on the one hand—” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


45 to One. 


45 lbs of lean Beef required 
to make one pound Armour's 
(Chicago) Extract of Beef. 
There are many ways of using 
Armour’s Extract. Our little 
Cook Book explains several. 
We mail it free. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 
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_~ ah \ Playing at house cleaning is 50.000 witt be soia in’ 2 
4 Z tiresome, but real house s Winamit 


yy cleaning is more so. 

* Gold Dust 

Washing 
Powder 


does the work so. well, and 
makes it so much easier, that 
half the terrors of house 
cleaning are removed by its 
use. 4 lb. package 25 cents, 
At your grocers. Try it. 
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CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILV/AUKEE. 


FOR BABY’S BATH 


**One can hardly recommend too often anything that is as valuable in the nursery 
as Packer’s Tar Soap. No mother who has ever used it for her babies would willingly 
do without it. Its cleansing and healing properties are so well known as hardly to 
require repetition here. In removing scurf or dandruff from the baby’s head, in 
relieving the itching and irritation caused by chafing, it is beyond compare.” 


Christine Terhune Herrick. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP. 
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ASK YOUR GROCER FOR CAESAR and MINCA. 








(most renowned and extensive Kennels in Europe), 
owners of many gold and silver medals from states 
and expositions, 

Zahna (Kingdom of Prussia), Parveyor to Their 
Majesties the Emperor of Germany, the Emperor of 
Russia, His Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Paul 
of Russia, His Majesty the Sultan of Turkey, Their 


The Celebrated 
C 4 0 C 0 L A ’ Majesties the Kivg and the Queen of Holland, His 
Royal Highness the Grand Duke of Oldenburg, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Friedrich Karl of 
Prussia, Her Royal Highness the Princess Albrecht 
, of Prussia, and many other imperial and royal per- 
sonages, etc., etc., 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION Lbs. 
Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union S8q., N. Y. 


K 0 D A q S & offer their specialty in Pet and Watch Dogs, from the 


biggest Ulmer Dog and Mountain Dog to the emallest 
Regular 


Lap Dog; also, Pointers, ae, Dogs, Terriers, 
° aly 
Junior 
season of 1892. | free by mail. The fifth edition of a pamphlet, “The 

















= ar . = Setiers, d Greyh ds, the trained; also, 

I Styles and sizes for the rough and young animale under tive largest guaranty. 

FE ldi Price-liet, with illustrations, in German and French, 

% wa | Breed ng of Precions Dogs: their Rearing, Training, 

Daylight pe am we and al a yo ey ee of simaass 

° only first-class premium dogs of the best race, in Ger- 

y nd F h} , for Mark 10.06) Francs 

Ordinary $6.00 to $65.00. bt oe 

; Latest improvements, registers for exposures, glass plate attachments, Day- Sautaee ae / Els (Pressia). 
light loading, &c., &c. Send for catalogue. 

THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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that gloves will wear out at the Whitens the skin. Its hygienic properties 

: ; . | and natural action nourish the tissues, 

finger tips. We promise you that restoring the peach bloom of health. Its 

in any pair of the Kayser Patent Finger —" Oger roughness, redness and 

a, Mat | inkles, and cures chapped face and 

‘Tipped Silk Glove the “tips” will out- | heads. No poisonous apedleats > iat 

, i tate sensitive skins. 
wear the glove, “If they fal, you con Obtainable everywhere. In collapsible 
get a mew pair free. A guarantee ticket tubes, 50 cents. Trial sample free on 
: : ; application by letter. 

given with every pair. + + + 


: 








THE DUMAI CO., 49 Liberty St.,NewYork. 
If you cannot this glove from your dealer, notify i sR] 


the manufacturer, Jutivs Kayser, New York, and he will ee 
see that you get them. 
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muscles, and quickly 
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SCREEN DESIGN FROM THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON SCHOOL. 
iy = three-panelled screen from the Royal 

School of Art Needle-work is throughout 
French in style. The ground for the panels 
is silk of a delicate shade of green-gray. The 
musical instruments are applied in velvet and 
silks, with couched edges. The ribbons are 
executed in satin stitch in shades of blue, 
while the floral sprays are solidly worked in 
various delicate hues approaching the natu- 
ral, The panels are mounted in a gilded 
frame, each being surmounted by a mirror. 


SOFA-CUSHIION DESIGN. 
Tt material upon which this beautiful 
design of conventionalized chrysanthe- 
mums is to be worked may be satin of a very 
delicate shade, or gray undressed kid may be 
used. In the latter case an outside or edge 
of plush may be added as a border and to 
give the requisite size 
The full faced centre flower in the design 
is drawn in such a way that it can be work- 
ed with close satin stitch, and this, of course, 
will givé much the finest results, or it may 
be very rapidly done in outline or Kensing- 
ton stem stitch. In the latter case one shade 
of color may be used for the flowers. In the 
former method, which more resembles the 
work of the brush, careful attention should 
be given to shading, bringing lighter color in 
the high lights and deepening the tints in 
the shadowed portion. The foliage, which 
surrounds the central flower with some- 
thing of a scroll effect, should also be shaded 
slightly. The leaves, which curve in almost 
a calyx shape about the corner buds, may 
be worked in outline, and then filled in with 
successive rows of the same stitch. The silk 
used for this filling should be split, so that 
the work may be very satiny in effect. All 
the stems can be worked in stem stitch, or 
each line may be worked in outline, and a 
very close line of cross stitch used to fill the 
narrow space between the lines. The lower 
part of the buds can be worked in the basket 
stitch that resembles weaving or darning. 
To do it properly, the spherical form should 
be outlined, and long stitches taken across 
as closely as possible. Turning the work, 
another line of stitches is worked across the 
opposite way, the needle being run over and 
under each two alternate threads as in darn 
ing. Two shades of green, one for each set 
of cross lines, will make the work more ef 
fective 
There is at present a fancy for painting 
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upon velvet, and any one skilled in the art 
will find this a most effective design for a 
sofa cushion thus decorated. A pattern can 
be transferred by pricking the of the 
design, and then pinning it upon the ma- 
terial, and dusting ‘‘ blue powder” over the 
pricking. Upon applying heat, the gluey 
medium contained in the powder fastens the 
faint line it has made through the pricks 
upon the material. Perbaps in stamping 
velvet the heat would be am, and it 
might be best to draw a fine line with a pen 
or brush directly upon lifting the paper, and 
before the blue dust has the opportunity to 
efface itself. 

In painting on velvet, gum-arabic or some 
other thickening medium should be used. 
Short-haired stubby brushes are ‘preferable. 
If the pattern given here is used in outline, it 
will adapt itself very beautifully for some of 
the linen mats of various sizes now brought 
into different uses upon lunch and dinner ta- 
bles. For the work, white silk may be used, 
or a single shade of yellow or green. 


HALF-WAY. 


‘t WO women sat at two windows,one with 

a book, the other looking, musing, out at 
the beds of pansies which edged the grav- 
elled walk of the garden. 

Waking up from her brief fit of abstrac- 
tion, the younger woman exclaimed, discon- 
solately,‘* I don’t know anything that makes 
me feel more discouraged, as well as discon- 
tented, than to meditate upon the foolish 
things I did yesterday!” 

“But if yesterday's folly makes to-day’s 
wisdom?” suggested the woman at the other 
window. 

‘“T don’t believe it!” rushed on the first 
speaker. ‘‘ When I remember how stupid I 
was yesterday, it seems hopeless to try to be 
wiser today. When I reflect upon the ab- 
surd blunders I made in past years, I feel 
sure I will continually fall into the same pit, 
When I recall how weakly I acted at various 
times, I despair of ever acting with strength. 
Sometimes I imagine I shall grow worse in- 
stead of better. Before, when I acted fool- 
ishly, I felt confident I was wise. To-day, 
no matter how wise I try to be, 1 am sure I 
am foolish!” 

** My dear,” said the older woman, with a 
smile, half protesting, half hesitating, “don’t 
you know—” 

“Oh yes; I know!” the other cried. “You 
are going to tell me it is good to ‘ know one’s 
self.’ But I think the more I learn of my- 
self, the more dissatisfied I become with my 


EMBROIDERY DESIGN FOR CUSHION. 
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DESIGN FOR SCREEN.—FROM THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON ROYAL SCHOOL 
OF ART NEEDLE-WORK. 


study and its results. This striving 
and longing to see ourselves as others 
see us tends only to promote self- 
deception. It fosters self-sufficiency 
and creates selfishness, pure and sim- 
ple. It makes self the centre, the 
pivot around which all the rest of the 
world revolves. I became convinced 
of that long ago. And if it is so un- 
profitable to study one’s outward man, 
or woman, how much worse a crea- 
ture must be developed from the 
heart which is forever studying its 
own motives, scrutinizing its own 
feelings, using a microscope to pick 
to pieces its own emotions! Such 
self-analysis becomes degrading! I 
believe it destroys every spontaneous, 
honest feeling one can have!” 

The older woman laid down her 
book, and looked, still smiling, at the 
speaker. 

The yay aml sat with her hands 
folded idly in. her lap. She looked 
far across the pansy beds. She looked 
across the hedge which divided the 

en from the road, across the 
irches which lined the road and 
bordered the river, across the river 
itself, to where the low hills touched 
the sky upon the other side. 

“Sometimes I think,” she said, 
low and passionately, ‘‘ that it is all a 
wilderness and ali dark. We fall so 
cruelly, and never can fully right our- 
selves. We make such pitiful, such 
terrible, mistakes, and, with our hard- 
est efforts, we never can altogether 
rectify them. We spend our best 
years on such childish toys, and when 
we see the true worth of the things 
we have despised, behold! the time 
to obtain them has gone by. What 
is the meaning of it all? What is the 
meaning?” e caught her breath, 
and there was a moment’s silence. 

“Dear,” said the older woman, and 
her voice shook a little, ‘‘ you have 
not gone all the way yet. Wait. 
You cannot see why the road given 
you was the safest until you have 
travelled to itsend. You cannot read 
the Word until you have got all its 
iy It is not so long, dear. Wait. 

ait a little longer.” And the ad- 
vice, of its kind, was good. But then, 
who takes advice? ot youth, which 
is the season of tempest, of strain, of 
great extremes. To learn of experi- 
ence is to acquire knowledge by dis- 
cipline, and to conquer in the struggle 
with ourselves. We must wait and 
trust. Eva Loverr CaRson. 
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An Ancient Roving Expedition. | 

ACK in the early centuries of England's | 
I history it appeared to be most desirable 
that friendly relations with foreign powers 
should be established touching the exporta 
tion of wool, whereby the finest raw material 
might be amply supplied to the Flemings—a 
people notable at that period for the manu 
facture of elegant and costly woollen fabrics 

In furtherance of this grand movement, 
an embassy of noble gentlemen having thé 
matter in hand were sent forth by the crown 
on what was termed ‘‘a roving expedition,” 
and accompanying these men of business 
were many young “ knights - bachelors.” 
These pleasure-loving youths, untrammelled 
by care, and in obedience to “solemn vows 
pledged to ladyes fair at home, set sail in 
most peculiar guise 

Each cavalier had one eye securely ban 
daged so that only one should be allowed to 
gaze ahead o'er hill or dale, or ‘‘ note with 
full clear vision maydens faire,” until some 
deed of high renown should tell the story of 
personal chivalry or high-handed valor in 
the strange countries for which they were 
bound 





Recipes for German Sweet Cakes. 

1 ERMAN housewives have a variety of 
‘ many of which prove 
to American travellers. No 
doubt some readers of the Bazar will recog 
nize among the following recipes an old fa 
vorite, and others will welcome them for 
on “ five o'clock tea” tables 

White Spice Beat together 10 eggs 
and 1 pound and 1 ounce of sugar for three- 
quarters of an hour, then add 1 pound and 
1 ounce of flour, one-quarter of a pound 
of coarsely chopped almonds, 2 teaspoonfuls 
of ground cloves, i table-spoonful of ground 
cinnamon, a little coarsely chopped candied 


dainty cakes 


very palatable 


ise 


(‘ake 





orange and lemon peel (this is a matter of 
taste), 1 teaspoonful of ground cardamon | 
seeds, 2 teaspoonfuls of arrack. Mix all | 


these ingredients thoroughly, roll the dough 
out moderately thick—about the consistency 
of cookies—put half an almond in each cor- 
ner of the cakes, lay a strip of candied Jemon 
pet 1 in the centre, let them stand fifteen 
minutes, and bake in a moderately hot oven. 

Nut Cakes Beat 1 pound and 1 ounce 
of sugar with 6 eggs for an hour, add 1 
pound and 1 ounce of flour, 2} ounces of 
grated almonds—a few bitter ones should be 
added—a little whole cinnamon, a few whole 
cloves, the grated rind of a lemon, a teaspoon- 
ful of coarsely chopped candied lemon peel, 
a teaspoonful of extract of vanilla, a teaspoon 
ful of rum. When the whole has been thor- | 
oughly kneaded, shape it with the hand into | 
little round or oblong cakes, rub a sheet of | 
tin over with a bit of wax, place the cakes | 
on it, and bake in a moderate oven 

Butter Cakes —Half a pound of fresh but- 
ter, half a pound of melted butter, the grated 
peel of a lemon, 8 eggs, 2 pounds of flour, 
and 2 teaspoonfuls of rum or arrack are 
kneaded together, and set away for a few 
hours; then the dough is rolled out about the 
thickness of the back of a knife blade, cut out 
in any fancy shapes with a tin cake-cutter, 
and baked on a sheet of tin in a moderately 
hot oven 

Butter Buna.—Beat together thoroughly 
one-quarter of a pound of butter, half a 
" pound of flour, one-quarter of a pound of 
sugar, 1 egg, and the yolk of another, and 1 
teaspoonful of sweet cream. Form the dough 
into little cakes; scatter finely chopped al- 
monds over the tops, first brushing them 
over with the yolk of an egg. Bake slowly 
on a tin sheet 

Hazelnut Macaroona.—These delicious lit- 
tle cakes are prepared as follows: Grate very 
fine 64 ounces of hazelnuts (shelled), and 64 
ounces of sweet almonds (shelled and peeled), | 
and add 13 ounces of sugar and the beaten 
whites of 5 or 6 eggs. Mix the whole thor- | 
oughly, and bake quickly in a very hot oven, 
that the outside may be hard and the inside 
moist. A pretty variation is to shape them 
like cones Mary J. Sarrorp. 
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Complexion Powder 
Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
perhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
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HOW TO WASH FLANNELS. 


Dissolve fine shavings of Ivory Soap in boiling water, and when 
cool enough to bear your hand in it, immerse one piece of flannel. Don’t 
rub it with soap but knead it with the hands. Don’t rinse in plain water 
or in cold water, but make a second solution, warm and well blued, for 


this P 
quickly out-doors or before fire. 


urpose. Use aclothes-wringer; hand-wringing is insufficient. Dry 
If left to stand wet, flannel shrinks. 


Cut out these directions and tell the servant to follow them with 


Ivory Soap. It keeps the flannels 


very soft. 


Corvricut 1890, By Tue Procter & Gama.e Co, 





HUMBERT’S 
Genuine GALF’S-FOOT JELLY ‘or the sick. 


Prepared with She 


»in almost every case gives relief to patient when the stomach 
rejects everything else. Nothing better for 


yphoid Fever patients ; and, in treat- 


ment of La Grippe, a positive benefit is felt from the moment the Jelly is used. 


In Dyspepsia it is a soothing nutritive 
also a positive relief for Seasickness. 


tonic, giving no labor to the stomach, and is | 


Prepared with Port, for ops | mothers, will be found most strengthening, agree- 


ing with both mother and chil 


Prepared with Beef and Sherry, for consumptives,a light and strengthening nutritive. 


For sale by all leading Druggists and Grocers, or sent to any address on receipt of price, 40 Cents 
per 8-oz. Jar or $4.60 per Dozen, express to be paid by purchaser. 


We claim itive 


HENRY HUMBERT & CO., 634 Dean St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


without exception our Jelly to be an entirely different article from the 
so-called Calf's-Foot Jellies now on the market. 





Prepared with bismuth by CBY. FA ¥, Perfomer, 9,T. 
wuss NONE 
— None Gen vine but those bearing the word « FRANCE » and the signature CH. FAY. 











in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 
For Sale Everywhere. | 


IE. COUDRAY'S 


|.gOUQUE? | 
by CHoIs! | 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of B. COUDRAY in PARIS 


SOLD NY ALL PRINCIPAL PRRPSN EN, 
nn y 


Vs 


PRUAGISTS AND CHF MISTS 
A 




















SAthenstaedt’s 

} compouno tincture oF | PPQC)N| 

‘ 

; sent. TONIC 
> Strengthens the System and restores § 
« Health, Vigor and Beauty 

2 #1.00 Per Bottle. ‘ 
; For Sale by Druggists Everywhere. 

§ LEHN & FINK, : So. Accnrs. N.Y. 


om 
the m'fr for 
€.Burnham, 71 State-st.\Cent’! 





An Alabaster Jar of Tissue-Builder. 


The beanty of the Ancient 
Romans was ney due to their 
anointings. Dr. O. P. Brown’s 
Celebrated Tissue-Builder,made 
‘5from an old Roman oil formala, 
has a wonderful effect on the 
skin, acting as atonic. It feeds 
the tissues, fills up wrinkles, 
plumps the figure, beantifies the 
complexion and banda Drag- 

iste or ng Baa ea | c 

"s pa ustrating Wom- 
1 ute J. @. wn, 47 
Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s § 
eifie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing 
neutly all annoying disfig- 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
e __ vertised poisonous staffs can 
accomplish. Address Mme. J uxian, 48 E.20th St., N.Y 


OBESITY site 


sufferer. 


fer aan stat ee age 
iat itary aay 
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PERSONAL BEAUTY 


How to ecquive and retain ft. 
Pcexle and Superducs Hatt 


Increase or Reduce Flesh 

the Hair and ee 
fon. A book of interest to every 
lady. Mailed (gented) Ser !Qcam. 

MADAME LAUTiER, 1% W. 2d St, N.Y. City. 


‘AT PEOPLE to i 
Ibs. a month, at home, withont starving or injury, 

by Dr. Clarke's Home Treatment. Proofs,Testimoninie, 
ree. F. B. CLARKE, M.D., Drawer 183, Chicago, Il. 





; to Color 
the complex- 





.~Yon can reduce your weight 10 to 15 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





SUPPLEMENT. 


Pears’ 
_ Soap 


The skin ough? to be clear; 
there is nothing strange in a 
beautiful face. 

If we wash with proper soap, 
the skin will be open and clear, 
unless the health is bad. A good 
skin is better than a doctor. 

The soap to use is Pears’; no 
alkali in it. It is perhaps the 
only soap in the world with no 
alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially <rug- 
gists’; all sorts of people use it. 


Haviland China 
at First Hands. 


. 





EWER. 


French China Toilet Ware is always pure, clean, and 
sweet, and gives the best satisfaction in long use. 


FRANK HAVILAND, 


218 Fifth Ave., cor. 26th St., New York. 
Down-town Store, 14 BARCLAY ST. “ 


Liebig Company’s= 
Extract of Beef. 


BEST 


unest BEEF TEA cuearesr 


INVALUABLE 





in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. 







Over- 
comes 


FIEL Sons 


GARFIELD Sick Headache; re. 
stores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 


Mme. THOMPSON, 


HAIR GOODS, 
$08 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


(formerly 82 E. 14th St.) 


To every one sending 
for Illustrated Catalogue 
will be given a sample 
box of 


“Kosmeo Poudre’ free. 


_GRANULA 


A most nutritious and digestible Food. Speci»!!v 

| adapted to the needs of invalids and children. Tria! 
Box, postpaid, 36c. Pamphlet free. 

RANULA 





<a 





| @ CO., Dansville, N. Y. 














